











Lots of boys would like to be 


, few vears 


ago, if a boy dreamed of being an engineer, 
he pictured himself perched in the cab of a giant locomotive. 


Now adavs, he 


has another kind of engineering i 
He dreams of 


in mind. 
twice the size of a steam 


and 


manned rockets 
of giant computers, specially equipped 
laboratories. He pictures himself taking impor- 


researc? 
te. ; tr 
lar 


S eS 


1 n the world of scientific levelopment. 


American Oil Company has talkec to many such boys 


high school career conferences throughout 


Many the 
necessary to become engineers. But some 
have not begun adequate preparation. Each of them needs 


t} 


tne 


are preparing themselves for 
llege study 


counsel and guidance of his teachers and parents. 
To become engineers, boys in school today 


ly 
early 


must plan 


and carefully. Students interested in science and 


“ 


| ; 
a 


engineers when they 


erow up 


engineering 
As 


and other s« 


school. 


position and 


attention st 


of tecnnical and sce 


Students who want { I vhen they grow up 
mav choose to be chemical, civil, electrical, mechanical 


] 


engineers, to ana 


name a few. Your counsel guidance—to 


direct and 


to 


encourage outstanding students in your 
school plan nou will help mal ieir dreams of a 
career in engineering a reality. 
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The official emblem of the United Nations was 

adopted by the General Assembly on October 20, 1947 
Since the U.N. Charter was signed June 26, 1945, many 
new nations have pledged their allegiance to this flag 
which represents continuing efforts to establish and 
maintain world peace and understanding. To honor the 99 
member nations, October 24 is designated by Presidential 
proclamation as United Nations Day 
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MSTA MEMBERS 
SAVE ON DRUGS! 


DRASTIC DISCOUNT PRICES 
FOR TEACHERS & FAMILIES. 


® PRESCRIPTIONS. 

® VITAMINS. 

® ELASTIC HOSE. 

© TRUSSES. 

® ABDOMINAL SUPPORTS. 

© SHOULDER SUPPORTS. 

® SACRO-ILIAC BRACES. 

® INSULIN. 

® DIABETIC SUPPLIES. 

® ALMAY HYPO-ALLERGENIC 


COSMETICS, for sensitive 
skins. 


Write now for new discount price 
list. See how you can save on 
prescriptions and drug needs. 


SUMMIT MEDICAL SERVICE 
2444 E. 67th Terrace, 
Kansas City 32, Mo. 











HAMPDEN 


No. 76 Our Finest Folding Chair 


A lorge 16 inch squore seat! A full 8% 
nch back (most are 6 inches)! This 
means posture perfect and back comfort 
Sect reinforced in front by serrated strip 
Braces curved for more strength, and i! 
is impossible to get your feet on them 
Unconditionally guaranteed. When you 
want the best order our No. 76 In 
stock at Osceola, Missouri in beige color 


No. 76 Chair, Immediate Delivery, 
each $4.60 


THE EDWARDS PRESS 


Osceola, Missouri 
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ANNISTON C-3 

Farris H. Fortner, V. R. Russell, 
Joyce Wilson, Betty Sorrells, Eneas 
Ashbrook, Anna Fortner, Mina Ram- 
sey, Naomi Bryan, Glenda Heckert, 
Gene Ashley, Thomas J. Sanders, Jo- 
seph Fisher 


AVA 


Paul E. Brattstrom, Jeanine Smith 


BONNE TERRE 
Joan Roley, Walter A. 
Auty Ann Ferguson 


CANTON 
John Spicer, Darrell Mauck, Daniel 
E. Christy, George Rogers 


CARTERVILLE 
Phyllis Lee Gatliff, Claudia Young, 
Myrna McDaniel, E. R. LeFevre 


CARUTHERSVILLE 

John M. Gale, Sylvia Lumsden, Joe 
Anders, Samuel Bishop, Virginia Lu- 
ten Bazar, Marjorie Christian, Joyce 
Gunnells, Jean E. Graves 


CENTRALIA 

Edward Peck, Belva Peck, Lorna 
Rhodes, Katherine Renner, Ruth Ann 
Hassett, Ruby Mayes, Dorothy Wal- 
lace 


CLAYTON 

Frank T. Armstrong, Jr., Suzanne 
B. Keefer, Louis Deall, Katherine 
Slaughter, Clotilde S. Douglas, Joy 
Aubuchon, Lucile B. Harder, Nadean 
Hirth, Martha Franey Primm, Eliza- 
beth Ratte 


CMSC 

Geral Culp, Robert G. Boyd, Rich- 
ard A. Carter, Dr. Hattie Hoff Ewald 
Dr. Robert C. Jones, Dr. Vernon L 
Taylor, Larry Sylvester Dilley, Char- 
les E. Keseman, Dr. Dale Joseph 
Blackwell 


COLUMBIA 


Pauline Irvine, Gloria Carpenter 


CRAWFORD COUNTY R-II 

H. J. McClung, Walter (Pete) But- 
ler, Judith Hicks, John McHenry, 
Nora Wong, Mabel Breuer, 
Dicus, Barbara Butler 


DOE RUN 

Vernon Lewis, 
Jack Jerrell, Virginia 
Ann Wilson, Joan Jacobs 
tens 


FORT OSAGE 

John Cheek, Tom Berning, Walter 
Buckley, Vernon Drown, Jerome 
Evans, Richard Franklin, Dale Hean- 
ey, Lavone Montgomery, Margaret 
Summa, Donna Warford, Beverly Los- 
sing, Sydney Willis, Grace Reiley, 
Judith Williams, Margaret Berry, 
Harry Lossing, Phyllis Davis, Mary 
E. Lewis, Carole Stanfill 


GOLDEN CITY 
Doy Young, Burnis Henson, Mar- 
garet Bishop 


Sherman, 


Lois 


Murphy Thomas 
Chapman, Jo 
Betty San- 


HILLSBORO 

Sanford Terry, 
Marjorie Garrison, Pauline Stewart, 
Dorothy Garrett, Jewell Williams, 
Louise Heinz, Charles Evans 
JEFFERSON CITY 

James Braden, Bernard Brady, Ju- 
dith Christy, William C. Finnell, Jr., 
R. D. Grechus, Robert Holliday, 
Esther Inlow, Frances Stone Jack- 
son, Guanita Jinks, Ruth Kinder, 
Mary Carol Kluesner, Walter McFar- 
land, Erwin Morriss, Robert Roach, 
Nina Ross 
LEBANON 

Wilbur C. Elmore, Dallas Albers, 
William Lipe, Jerry Hoover, Burlin 
Hefley, Tom Luthy, Jr., Laveta Whip- 
ple, Charles Robertson, James Tur- 
ner, Thelma White, Lela Doing 
LEE’S SUMMIT R-7 

Clare Dent, Lewis E. Sporer, Louise 
Shore, Sally Ann Appleberry, Gale L. 
Lane, J. C. Davis, Mary Ellen Pear- 
son, Betty Lutz, Stanley Magady 


LINCOLN 

Charles V 
Mabel Estes 
MARSHFIELD B-I 

J. T. Hughes, Dorothy McClure, 
Opal Pettigrew, Nola Burchfield 
MATTHEWS R-V 

Joycelyn Milner, Jimmy Duncan, 
W. L. Martin, Eugene Witsel, Marie 
Tippett, Mrs. Wm. Depro, Katherine 
Moore, Janet Moore, Iola Cheatham, 
Norma Henry 
METZ 


Joseph Marlow 


MONETT 

Opal Henderson 
Wicks Roberta 
Murray, Max King 


ODESSA 
Charles Cook, Charles Lee, 
Jackard, Jr., Theodore Cast 


OSCEOLA 
Lillian Rogge, Shirlene Jean, Eva 
Fae Cooper, L. R. Pfost 


PILOT GROVE 

Mary Ellen Noch, Donna McBride, 
Tom Lindahl, Derry Brownfield, Keith 
A. Mille 


RALLS R-II 

Ervin Neff, Neal Peterman, Donald 
Donald Rogers, James 
3ryant, Frank S. 
Hultgren, Darlene 
Slaybough, Glenn Dothage, William 
E. Muse, Madge Franks, Ruby B 
Thomson, Morris B. Tinsley, Mrs. 
Morris B. Tinsley 


RICHLAND R-4 

Sammie Goss, Miriam Hickman, Jo 
Ellen Waldow, Gladys Shockley, Mary 
Frances Spencer 


SHELBINA 
Edgar G. Moore, George W. Munns, 
Lola G. Mehlis, Wilma Williams 


STOCKTON R-I 

Don Landrith, Catherine McElfish, 
Lorene Higgins, Elizabeth Deefender- 
fer, Willa Fox, Ernestine Kinsey 


Mary Ann Terry 


Dundas, Jerry Boucher, 


Elsie Shrum 


Mattie Hess, Leta 
Osterloh, Earnest 


Charles 


Rogers, Mrs 
Reynolds, Donald 
Paxson, Vernal G 
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To help you guide the seniors 
who don’t go on to college 


A new solution to a serious guidance problem. The secret of get 
ting ahead is planning ahead. For seniors in search of a career, 
it's essential to know the pros and cons of an occupation before 
selecting it. But until now, visual guidance materials have been 
sorely lacking to help you counsel one large category of young 
men—the seniors who aren't able to go on to college. Career 
Reports is a new series of motion pictures created to fill this 
serious gap in the average vocational guidance program 





Vocational facts for high school graduates. Each Career Reports 
film describes an occupation for which a college degree is not 
ordinarily a prerequisite. (Vocations considered by the series 
include Motor Mechanics, Electronics, Metal Working, Construc 

tion, Law Enforcement, etc.) The advantages and disadvan 

tages of each field are presented clearly and objectively. Men 
actually on the job describe their work—and how they happened 
to get into it. Up-to-date facts are presented in an interesting, 
lively format—and the guidance counselor is suggested as a 
source of additional information and advice. 


Who sponsors this project? Career Reports is sponsored by the 
Department of the Army, with cooperation from the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association, and other recognized 
vocational authorities 


What is the Army’s purpose? Each film in the series conveys a dis- 
tinct axiom: training is indispensable to success in any skilled 


eral ways—on the job (by means of formal or informal appren 
ticeship), through a trade school or company training program, 
or in the Armed Services. The Army's purpose is achieved 
simply by being recognized as one of the possible ways in which 
a young man can secure essential vocational training. 


An early reservation is advisable. For the first time, a comprehen- 
Sive guidance tool has been prepared specifically for high 
school graduates not able to go on to college. The Career 
Reports series is available (without charge) to teachers and 
guidance counselors in the United States. Reservations must 
be made early in order to incorporate Career Reports into your 
guidance program for the coming academic year. May we there- 
fore suggest that you mail the coupon today for free details 


[----------------------- 


MODERN TALKING PICTURE SERVICE STM-10-61 
3 East 54th Street 
New York 22, New York 


I am interested in learning more about the Career Reports 


film series. Please send me a com ple fe list of vocational 


title , supple mentary information and an order blank 


Address__ 





City_ 





Zone__ 





High School_ 
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Flexible classroom storage... 
Functional work surfaces 


. naturally, 





birch cabinets by 


gy 


— i 





In the foreground: 

No. 422 Primary Bench 
No. 425 Double Block 
Cart 

In the background: 


No. 328 Magazine 
Display Cabinet 


No. 503 Counter Storage 


HoOWARD-ARNOLD-_NEWBANKS 


INCORPORATED 


. 34 Brentwood Blvd 27 Southwest Boulevard 
St. Louis 5, Mo Kansas City 3, Kansas 

















Get MFA Mutual's 

BROADER COVERAGE 

For Your School Buses 

. . . at No Increase in Rates! . 


Since the old restriction which limited medical payments from school 
bus accidents to $5,000 per accident has been done away with, 
MFA Mutual's limit per accident is the limit per person multiplied 
by the number of persons in the bus at the time of an accident. 
Get this additional protection for your buses .. . at no increase in 
premium. More than half of the school buses in the state are insured 
with MFA Mutual . . . how about yours? 


See Your MFA INSURANCE AGENT 


Find ovt how much you can save on 


School Bus—Auto—Truck—Fire—Hospital—tiability—tife Insurance 


MFA INSURANCE 
Companies 


Columbia, Missouri 











SOUTH CALLAWAY R-II 


Jerry Black, Gerald Wireman 


SOUTH IRON 
William Cook, Helen Smith, Hoyt 
Hultberg 


SOUTHERN REYNOLDS COUNTY 
R-2 
Charles Albert Lesh, Glenn Willis 


Mishler, Darrell Hendon 
. ~~. Aa Aa Ff 


OCTOBER 

1 Missouri Association of Secondary 
School Principals of MSTA Meet- 
ing, Columbia, Oct. 1-3, 1961 
Missouri Adult Education Associa- 
tion Conference, University of 
Kansas City, Oct. 5-6, 1961 
Association of School Business Of- 
ficials Annual Meeting, Toronto, 
Ontario, Oct. 7-12, 1961 
Southwest Missouri District 
Teachers Association Meeting, 
Springfield, Oct. 11-13, 1961 
Northwest Missouri District 
Teachers Association Meeting, 
Maryville, Oct. 12-13, 1961 
South-Central Missouri District 
Teachers Association Meeting, 
Rolla, Oct. 12-13, 1961 
Central Missouri District Teach- 
ers Association Meeting, Warrens- 
burg, Oct. 12-13, 1961 
Northeast Missouri District 
Teachers Association Meeting, 
Warrensburg, Oct. 13, 1961 
Missouri Association for Supervi- 
sion and Curriculum Development 
Workshop, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Oct. 19-20, 1961 
Northeast Missouri Schoolmasters 
Dinner Meeting, Northeast Mis- 
souri State Teachers College, 
Kirksville, Oct. 30, 1961 


NOVEMBER 

1 Missouri State Teachers Associa- 
tion Annual Convention, St. Louis, 
Nov. 1-3, 1961 
American Education Week, Nov. 
5-11, 1961 
Children’s Book Week, Nov. 12- 
18, 1961 
National Council for the Social 
Studies Meeting, Chicago, Nov. 
22-25, 1961 
Central Association of Science and 
Mathematics Teachers Convention, 
Sheraton-Chicago Hotel, Chicago, 
Nov, 23-25, 1961 
National Council for Geographic 
Education Annual Meeting, Benja- 
min Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Nov. 24-25, 1961 


DECEMBER 

27 Speech Association of America 
Meeting, New York, Dec. 27-30, 
1961 
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FRE TEAGHING AlDD 


for Missour teachers 


SCIENCE 


in the PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 


ORDER NOW FOR THE NEW TERM. These informative, up- 
to-date materials have been especially prepared for you 
—the teacher—by the American Petroleum Institute, with 
the advice of leading educators. They are furnished to 
you without charge or obligation. 

Of particular interest to science teachers are Physics 
and Petroleum, for high school physics students, based on 
the work of the Physical Science Study Committee at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and Science in the 
Petroleum Industry, a new general science booklet pre- 
pared especially for junior high students. These and the 
other resource materials and services will enrich the learn- 
ing of your students in many areas of the curriculum. 
Classroom aids consist of colorful maps and charts. There 
are reference and resource handbooks for you. In addi- 
tion, there are community resources — demonstrations, 
speakers, and more than 150 educational films suitable 
for classroom use. 
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+ Valuable supplemental 
materials to enrich your 
courses in Earth Science, 
General Science, Social 
Studies, Geography, 
Physics, Chemistry, and 
for Vocational Guidance. 


+ Reference materials, 
maps and charts, 
booklets for students, 
community resources, 


ACTS ABOUT OIL f : 
motion pictures, 


+ Designed for usein 
grades 7 through 12— 
prepared with the advice 
of leading educators. 


Use the coupon below to obtain your copy of Teaching 
Materials, a folder which describes the materials and 
services available to you. Fill out the order form that 
comes with it to order materials for the new school term. 


D. G. Spencer, Director Missouri Oil Council 


208 Madison St., Jefferson City, Mo. 


Please send me a copy of ‘Teaching Materials,”’ which lists the 
free teaching aids provided by the American Petroleum Institute. 





Address 





City or town Zone __ State 
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MISSOURI BOOKS FOR 
MISSOURI SCHOOLS 
& LIBRARIES 


OUR HOME STATE, by Dr. Karsch: 
New and exciting text, 128 pages. 
4th, Sth and 6th grades, thot hard 
to get material all teachers need. 


A COMPLETE NEW HIGH SCHOOL 
HISTORY OF MISSOURI, by Dr. Meyer: 
20 chapters and profusely illustrated. 
Ready by second semester. 


THE MISSOURI! CITIZEN, by Dr. Karsch: 
Generally considered one of the best 
texts for junior high schools on Mis- 
sovuri history, constitution, industry, 
etc. Teocher's manual. Also test forms 
A&B. 


COTTON PATCH ANDY, by Zimmer- 
mann: 1961 edition. 4th and Sih 
grades. An interesting new reader 
written for studies in regions. Fully 
illustrated; attractively cloth bound. 


RECOMMENDED POEMS, edited by 
F. E. Wolverton. Excellent teacher's 
guide to poems. Grades 1 to 8. 


State Publishing Co., Inc. 
5802 Helen Ave. 
St. Louis 36, Missouri 
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KEY SCHOOL PAPER SUPPLIES 








FT EACHING 


COSTA RICAN CONSTITUTION 

An English translation of the “Con- 
stitution of the Republic of Costa 
Rica” is available from the Pan 
American Union, Washington 6, D.C. 
Cost, 25 cents. 

The constitutions of other Latin 
American republics and of the United 
States are available in Spanish. 


PHYSICAL FITNESS PLAN 

The President’s Council on Youth 
Fitness suggests a school program 
and exercises for physica] develop- 
ment in “Youth Physical Fitness,” a 
111-page, illustrated booklet. 

Copies are available from Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. Price, 40 cents. 


GUIDE TO FILMSTRIPS 

The 13th annual “Educators Guide 
to Free Filmstrips”’ lists 626 titles, in- 
cluding 51 sets of slides. More than 
120 of the annotaied listings are new. 

Twenty-six of the filmstrips may 
be kept by schools and added to their 
film libraries. 

Copies of the guide are available 
from Educators Progress Service, 
Randolph, Wisconsin. Cost, $6. 


SPACE FILM 

The 18-minute color film, “Space 
Orbits,” presents basic facts concern- 
ing orbital patterns and the forces 
which produce them. 

This film is one of 10 produced by 
the U.S. Government for the study of 
astronautics. 

For further information, write 
United World Films, Inc., Govern- 
ment Dept., 1445 Park Ave., New 
York 29, N.Y. 


BIBLIOGRAHPY OF BOOKS 


FOREST SERVICE MATERIALS 

A 16 mm sound film in color, “The 
Wilderness Trail,’’ recently released 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture Forest Service, is available on 
loan to schools and organizations. 

America’s 14% million acres of Na- 
tional Forests are discussed in the 
booklet, “‘Wilderness.” This booklet 
and an 18” x 24” color poster about 
the country’s wooded recreation areas 
are available without charge. 

Write the Forest Service, U.S.D.A., 
Washington 25, D.C. 


U.S. AIRCRAFT, MISSILES 
AND SPACECRAFT, 1961 
Aerospace achievements in the past 
year are described in “United States 
Aircraft, Missiles and Spacecraft 
1961." This 156-page book includes 
more than 200 photographs, several 
hundred line drawings and technical 
information on the rockets, missiles 
and planes manufactured in 1960. 
Published by the National Aviation 
Education Council, 1025 Connecticut 
Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D.C., the 
book is available for $1.50 postpaid. 


TEACH ABOUT INCOME TAX 

Students find out how to file tax 
returns and learn much about the 
tax system when they study materials 
in the kit, “Teaching Federal Income 
Taxes.” 

A special farm kit includes instruc- 
tions for farmers 

Send for these materials through 
your school. Ask your principal to 
use Internal Revenue Service Form 
No. 1742, Income Tax Instruction Or- 
der. 

The Internal Revenue Service also 
offers two motion pictures about tax- 
es which may be obtained from its 
district offices. 


ABOUT THE WEATHER 


In response to many teachers’ re- 
quests for information about the 
Pencil Tablets, Composition Books, weather, “An Annotated Meteorologi- 
Typewriter Papers, Cut Paper and cal Bibliography for Secondary 
other school room paper supplies Schools” has been prepared by George 
are sold wholesale and retail H. Siehl, general science teacher at 
throughout the state. Write fac- Bladensburg, Maryland, for the U.S. 
tory for free prize catalog explain- Department of Commerce Weather 
ing how = — an ag ae Duress 
room teachin ats ma e oo- “a . 
tained with rd “Key Seieens” on The list of titles, which is divided 

into sections for junior high, senior 


are manufactured in Missouri from 
the best available materials by ez- 
perienced personnel. A complete 
line of Notebook Filler Papers, 


MATERIALS ON COMMUNISM 


A bibliography designed to help ed- 
ucators establish courses on the 
methods and objectives of commu- 
nism has been prepared by a special 
committee of the American Bar As- 
sociation. Believed to be the first 
compiled, the bibliography includes 
books, government publications, film, 
filmstrips, publications of education 


each Key School Supply item. associations and magazine articles. 





SPRINGFIELD TABLET 
MFG. CO. 
P.O. Box 1425 S. S. S. 
Springfield, Missouri 

















high and advanced levels, gives pric- 
es and information about each book’s 
contents. 

The bibliography is available from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. Price 10 cents. 


Rush H. Limbaugh of Cape Girar- 
deau served as a member of the com- 
mittee which prepared the list. 

Copies of the bibliography may be 
obtained without charge from the 
American Bar Association, 1155 E. 
Sixteenth St., Chicago 37, II. 
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WHEN Y@U ARE 
SICh @R HURT 
& CANT W@RK YOU 
NEED 3 KINDS 
OF MONEY PROVIDED BY YOUR 
MSTA GROUP 
INSURANCE PLAN 


GET THE WHOLE STORY! 





IF YOU DON’T HAVE 

THE NEW MSTA BROCHURE 
WITH THE SURGEON 

ON THE COVER-—-SEND 

FOR YOUR COPY TODAY! 


Mr. Everett Keith, MSTA Bidg., Columbia, Mo. 


| am a member of MSTA and eligible for 
MSTA protection. Please send me full infor- 
mation about MSTA's 3 kinds of protection. 


. a NAME 
ry 
ee, ADDRESS 





“PARLONS FRANCAIS” is a tested and proven 
complete course of programmed instruction ‘n con- 
versational French for elementary school pupils 
which enables every classroom teacher to teach 
French. The program, beginning in grades 3 or 4 and 
continuing upward, was developed by the Modern 
Language Project of Boston, Dr. Earle S. Randall, 
Director 

Mme Anne Slack, a dynamic and talented teacher, 
provides the basic instruction througb a series of 
films, drill and practice records, and Children’s Activ- 
ties Books with Teachers’ Editions. This year more 
than 2,000,000 elementary pupils are learning 
French under Mme Slack’s tutelage, learning to 
speak it as spoken by a native 

Research shows that team-teaching with “Parlons 


Francais” is successful even if the classroom teacher ‘ 

has no previous training in French — provided she is | “WN BALLON ROUGE. 

enthusiastic about the program and uses the compo- ~~ SIL VOUS PLAIT.” 

nent materials as outlined in the Teachers Guide. . ' 
The classroom teacher with “Parlons Francais” ogue situations. filmed on 

enables the pupil to learn French through two 15 ocation in France, are used 


ontaining bas 


n PARLONS FRANCAIS to 


ring French life and customs 


minute lessons per week. The lessons are available 
for television or classroom presentation on color sti hie aleaiieinn nh Oil en 
sound film (8mm or 16mm). eetend ene ond tans @ Gta 

speaker use French in day-tc 


day situations 


HEATH DE ROCHEMONT CORPORATION 
16 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts 
“...in quest of excellence" 


use this handy coupon fo indicote your preferences 
@eeeeeeeoaeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee2e020202008080808082 8080 


HEATH DE ROCHEMONT CORPORATION 


16 ARLINGTON ST., BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 


One book of 5 records. $2.00 enclosed 


et & 


Eight books (4 records $lz 50 en- 
Gentlemen closed 


» * 
& 


| am interested in ‘‘Parions Francais,”’ a tested and proven 
complete course of programmed instruction in conversa 
tional French as provided by Mme Anne Slack, a native Teachers’ Edition with r 
of France. Send me the following enclosed 


« 
- 
@eeeeeee 


Parions Francais" Activities Books 


\ 


Correlated set of practice and drill high fidel- 
ity 33% RPM records, bound in attractive 
books for classroom and home use 


Children’s Books. $1.50 enclosed 


information on ‘‘Parions Francais"’: 


How to have ‘‘Parions Francais” sched 
NAME ed on your local TV station 


How to obtain the ‘‘Parions Francais 
ADDRESS filmed course under the National De 
fense Education Act 


l 


city STATE 
eeceoeceoeeaeeoeoaoooeoeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee@ 
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rTIMULATING STUDENTS to 
develop basic qualities conducive 
living, to 


to wholesome family 


achieve a degree of competence 
which will help them establish homes 
and to attain pride in being home- 
makers are some of the goals of 
home economics classes discussed by 
Ritenour home economics teachers 
in a panel presentation last April. 

The Ritenour home economics 
program includes, in a progressive 
manner from the 7th through the 
12th grade, units which cover child 
care, clothing, consumer education, 
foods and nutrition, home furnish- 
ings, human relations, home manage- 
ment and safety and health educa- 
tion. The curriculum is planned so 
that no step duplicates but is augu- 
mented in each succeeding grade 
level 

“All girls are potential homemak- 
ers,” Dorothea Elliott, Hoech junior 
high school, said. “We don’t want 
our girls to hang their heads apolo- 
getically and say, ‘Oh, I’m just a 
housewife,’ when someone asks what 
they do. Instead, we want to impress 
them with the fact that this is the 
most exciting, challenging and satis- 
fying job there is. We want them to 
hold up their heads proudly and say, 
I’m a homemaker.’ ” 

Mrs. Elliott said that 25 to 35 per 
cent of the high school students eat 
too few calories a day and that 60 
per cent of the teenage girls in the 
United States are undernourished 

In describing 7th grade home eco- 
nomics classes which are required for 


all girls, Mary McGow, 
junior high school, said that through 


Ritenour 


improving the knowledge and atti- 
tude of the girls, the home and even 
the nation itself eventually will be 
improved 

In the 7th grade, the girls are 
taught how to get along with and 
care for children and how to make 
friends. They 
what clothes to wear for different 


study grooming and 
occasions, with emphasis placed on 
proper school apparel 

Students learn how to prepare and 
serve simple breakfasts and lunch- 
eons, and they become familiar with 
the cooking terms involved. They 
are taught handwork, how to care 
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for their bedrooms, how to manage 
their time, how to work and play 
safely and how to guard their health. 

Eighth 
which is an elective, was discussed 


grade home economics, 
by Coralee Barnes, Ritenour junior 
high school. The foundation laid in 
the 7th grade is enriched by refine- 
ments. Good grooming again is 
stressed. The physical and emotional 
self is studied, with individual ques- 
tions answered in “What clothing 
‘becomes’ me?” In the eighth grade, 
working with 


girls begin patterns 


and the sewing machine 
“Nutrition can never be overem- 
phasized,”’ Miss Barnes commented 


as she described how eating habits 


WIV OrD” 


are an important part of the course. 
The girls learn to prepare and serve 
a luncheon and a simple dinner, to 
set a table for various occasions and 
to conduct themselves graciously. 
Growth problems, poise and stand- 
ards of excellence are part of the 
study in the 8th grade. This is an 
tremendous Miss 
Better family relation- 


age ol energy, 
Barnes said 
ships, ingenuity and _ resourceful- 
ness, mastery of fundamental skills 
and following directions are impor- 
tant, she added, pointing out that 
important mission in 


homemaking is the development of 


“our most 


people.” 


(see Homemaking, page 11) 
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Ritenour Home Economics Teachers Discuss 


FFECTIVE HoMEMAKING DUCATION 


by Verna Smith, Ritenour 
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Ritenour home economics teachers meeting in the new homemaking depar (ment 
at Ritenour junior high school to discuss their coordinated programs are (s\and- 
ing) Mary Ruth McGow, Virginia Riggs and Coralee Barnes and (sitting) Dor- 


thea Elliott and Margaret Kees. 





Don’t let dropout students 


miss important training; 


give all young people 


Civics in the Ninth G 


an interested, able 


social studies teacher 


can help pupils understand and 


adjust to the complex modern world 


HE SOCIAL STUDIES teach- 

ers of Paseo high school in Kan- 
sas City are interested in civic edu- 
cation. They consider the develop- 
ment of good citizens one of the 
prime objectives of the social studies. 
Professionally trained social studies 
teachers can do much to provide the 
kind of 
wants and needs to function most 


youth democratic society 
efficiently 

A recent study at Paseo showed 
student 


grades nine through 12 to be about 


the rate of drop-out in 
10 per cent. On the national scale, 
the dropout rate is 50 per cent 
Therefore, teachers feel that stu- 


dents should have learning expe- 
riences in civic education in the ninth 
grade. It is possible that an enthu- 
siastic and perceptive teacher may 
save a potential dropout 

civilization 


Survival of western 


and individualism depends on 
trained minds rather than on trained 
missiles. Unless young people can be 
induced to gain knowledge and an 
understanding of the complexities of 
the world, our way of life will disap- 
pear. The most effective instrument 
to prevent such a disaster is the so- 
cial studies class. 

The success of a civics program 
depends ultimately upon the interest, 
strength and ability of the teacher 
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Whatever a student gains from the 
course depends on his teacher. With 
this in mind, it is suggested that the 
utmost consideration be given to se- 
lecting civics teachers. 

In setting up a civics program, a 
teacher should develop the student's 
ability to recognize the interdepend- 
ence of all people in family, school, 
community and national and world 
relationships; encourage his acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, skills and abilities 
to facilitate democratic living: strive 
to help him understand the impotr- 
tance of meeting basic human needs: 
cultivate in him a recognition and a 
desire to help in the solution of so- 
cial problems; and help him under- 
stand American democratic institu- 
tions. 


In the Kansas City high 


ninth grade civics covers the follow- 


S¢ hools. 


ing areas: Social and community 


life, economic institutions, govern- 
mental institutions and geography 
The requirements for class work 
are based on the ability of the class 
as a whole and may include the fol- 
lowing: Propose a solution for one 
civic problem; tour a city depart- 
ment and report orally to the class 
make one contribution on each con- 
covered in the 


tinent geography 


unit; prepare one semester project 


of the student’s choice 


by Robert S. Coulter 
Kansas City 


For the talented student the re- 


quirements are somewhat different 
lo earn an “M”, he must prepare 
one oral current event report each 
grade period, one semester project, a 
report on each continent studied in 
the geography unit, a report on the 
probable solution of a civic problem, 
a report on a city office or depart- 
ment and a survey on a matter of 
public interest 

To earn an “S” or an “E” in this 
make extra efforts 
least three of the required areas 
also maintain an “S” or “E” on 

and class recitations 
Using one of several available aids 


on how to study the first week of the 


class usually is devoted to helping 
st idents develop good study habits 
and skills 

The next area considered is family 
citizens Ip in the home. the place ot 
the home in developing a recogni- 
tion of authority 
ity of the individual 
Chis is presented in a realistic man- 
ner through the use of family coun- 


welfare workers visiting 


selors 


Iircers an 1 S¢ hool 


achers, police of 
counselors 

In covering the religious aspect of 
this unit. the class selects one rabbi 
one Catholic priest and three Protes- 
tant ministers to speak to them. The 
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religions are discussed, not with the 
idea of controversy, but to try to 
understand the beliefs of others. 

Education presenis a problem that 
is both interesting and vital to the 
public welfare. There is a vast store 
house of resource material, speakers 
and opportunities to prepare young 
citizens and develop in them an ap- 
preciation for education in a democ- 
racy. 

Community study offers an oppor- 
tunity to involve people of the com- 
munity and thereby promote a type 
of public relations. Points to consider 
are the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of large and small communities, 
what determines. a good community 
and how communities may be im- 
proved 

The study of economic institutions 
provides an opportunity to sell the 
American way of life—the free en- 
terprise system. Many local business- 
men have taken time to talk to the 
classes about proprietorships, corpo- 
rations, the stock market and com- 
mercial banks 

The choice of a career or vocation 
is an important decision. Students 
vote to determine the most popular 
vocations and then persons engaged 
in’ these occupations are invited to 
speak to the classes 

Throughout the year, teachers try 
to weave into the course a recogni- 
tion and understanding of our won- 
derful, rich American heritage. In 
knowing Patrick 


Henry, Alexander Hamilton, George 


Samuel Adams, 
Washington and Thomas Jefferson 
students gain an insight into their 
ideals and dreams and realize the 
tremendous prices they paid in es- 
tablishing our nation 

Teaching abcut governmental in- 
stitutions requires efficient teacher 
planning and the utmost enthusiasm 
to prevent boredom. It is important 
for students to realize that the presi- 
dency is a full-time job and that the 
President cannot completely relin- 
quish the controls of the ship of state 
even when he is on vacation. 

The story of the National Con- 
gress is one of representative democ- 
racy at work. The Honorable Rich- 
ard Bolling, Missouri’s Congressman 
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from the fifth district, has generously 
given his time to provide a personal 
touch to the study of our Congress. 
Throughout a discussion of Congress, 
students must be reminded of the 
two great advantages of democracy: 
A citizen is free to criticize, persuade 
and petition, and laws in a democra- 
cy are never final. 

By Constitutional right the Su- 
preme Court has final authority in 
the laws of the United States. 
Therefore, the student should have 
an opportunity to learn about the 
personalities influencing and contrib- 
uting to the growth of the Court. 

An area which arouses intense in- 
terest and which carries a great im- 


pact is geography. This is true large- 
ly because of the increasing aware- 
ness and desire to know more about 
geography on the part of the Ameri- 
can people. The Kansas City area 
affords wonderful advantages be- 
cause of the abundance of speakers 
who have knowledge of various 
areas. Civics classes have been able 
to meet consuls, ministers, teachers, 
members of the armed forces and 
many individual tourists. 

An understanding of current 
events and an awareness of the fu- 
ture should be the aim of every so- 
cial studies teacher, and one of his 
primary objectives should be to share 
this interest with his pupils. 





HOMEMAKING 


Continued from page 9) 


Virginia Riggs, Ritenour junior 
high school, said the work paraliels 
in 9th grade home economics classes 
at Hoech and _ Ritenour 
high schools. If students transfer 
from one school to the other they 


junior 


will be in the same place in the les- 
son, and when they reach the senior 
high school they have the same back- 
ground 

Ninth 
weeks of clothing work, which in- 


grade students have 16 
cludes making skirts, blouses and a 
simple dress. Eleven weeks of foods 
study emphasizes various phases of 
nutrition, meal planning, varied 
breakfasts, lunches, dinners and holi- 
day foods. Gift wrapping and Christ- 
mas decorations also receive atten- 
tion 

In consumer education, students 
visit a supermarket where they are 
instructed in the interpretation of 
labels and the comparison of prod- 
ucts and prices. Ninth graders also 
participate in the Union Electric 
kitchen 


home project. 


planning contest as their 


Margaret Kees, Hoech junior high 
described the 
school program for Jane Kraemer, 


school, senior high 
who was in New York with a United 
Nations tour. 

High school clothing needs are re- 
lated to the family income in the 


homemaking classes at the senior 
high school. Students there make one 
light weight dress and one woolen 
dress. 

Consumer education stresses get- 
ting one’s money’s worth, and food 
study reviews basic nutrition. Poten- 
tial homemakers learn to freeze 
foods and to be successful hostesses. 
They are taught to care for children 
as individuals, to consider the merits 
of buying or renting a home and all 
it entails, 

In the study of human relations 
they consider the rights, the privi- 
leges and the obligations of a school 
citizen, Safety instruction includes 
first aid, simple nursing techniques, 
the Red Cross program and how to 
select and prepare food for the ill. 

“This is a good general educa- 
tion,” Mrs. Kees remarked. “None 
of a home economist’s training is 
wasted. It is of great use to her no 
matter what life brings,” she con- 
cluded. 


FREE KIT ON U.N. 


The United States Committee for 
the United Nations at 375 Park Ave., 
New York 22, N.Y., has available for 
teachers a free kit of materials for 
U. N. Day, Oct. 24, The kit includes 
such helpful items as “Leaders Guide 
for Individual and Community Ac- 
tion,” a chart of U.N. achievements 
1945-60 and Prayers and Graces for 
the United Nations written by 
Protestant, Jewish and Catholic lead- 
ers. Please allow a minimum of two 
weeks for delivery 
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TUDENTS who used to be some- 

what indifferent to schoolwork 
and inclined to play hookey from 
Walnut Grove high school are now 
some of the school’s most interested 
and responsible citizens. 

Teachers and administrators cred- 
it the addition of guidance service 
in 1959 with this remarkable change. 

The service was initiated to assist 
all students in selecting courses they 
would need for their vocations and 
to guide seniors in choosing jobs. 
Che program, however, has not been 
limited to this area alone. 

For several years the Walnut 
Grové school had been troubled with 
a large number of truants. Some of 
these boys made one or two passing 
erades during the school year; how- 
ever, others did not make a satisfac- 
tory grade in any subject other than 
physical education. 

Most of their trouble seemed to be 
caused by poor attendance. Nothing 
that was said or done seemed to im- 
prove the situation, and all of the 
improvements in dealing with these 
young men had seemed worthless. 


However, the employment of a 


guidance director under the National 
Defense Guidance Program proved 
to be a blessing to the school. 

After two years of guidance serv- 
ice in the Walnut Grove school, 
there are no truants, and the chil- 
dren in this farming community are 
considered sorne of the finest and 
most courteous anywhere. 


The guidance director, E. E. 
Neely, took an interest in the boys 
and in the things they were interest- 
ed in doing. The first week of school 
he went with several boys to a cave 
where they had spent many happy 
hours playing hooky from school. 

While exploring the cave, one boy 
explained that the cave was more 
than 60,000 years old as measured by 
the size of the stalagmites. 

Another pointed out two different 
types of bats present in the cave and 
explained that they were equipped 
with a very delicate radar system 
that permits them to fly within 
1/10,000 of an inch of a wall with- 
out touching it. 
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Former Truants Are Eager Workers 


Cuidance and Counseling help students 
solve problems and plan for vocations 


by H. P. Edmondson 
Superintendent of Schools, Steelville 
Former Superintendent of Walnut Grove 


He said that while a bat is in 
flight it constantly gives off a series 
of high pitched squeaks, almost be- 
yond the range of human hearing. 
The sound waves bounce off obsta- 
cles and are reflected back to the 
bat’s sensitive ears and nose. Because 
of this, bats can avoid objects. The 
bat, he said, is the only mammal in 
the world that can fly 

The boys brought back several of 
the bats and mounted them for a dis- 
play at school. On the way home 
they stopped to see a large collec- 
tion of stuffed birds and animals the 


boys had mounted the previous year 


while playing hooky from science 
Although they had failed the 


course in school, the boys had a 


class 


broad knowledge of natural science. 

Within three weeks all of the boys 
were attending school regularly and 
each was making an effort to get his 
lessons. School life that had previous- 
ly been a bore had become an excit- 
ing adventure 

By the end of the sixth week of 
school, a conservation club was or- 
ganized, composed entirely of boys 
who had been truants or had had 


see Former Truants, page 47) 
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AVE you ever stood before an 
audience, feeling completely 
frustrated, after receiving a poor in- 
troduction? 

One of the weakest introductions 
I ever witnessed was delivered by a 
friend of mine who said, “The man 
you are about to hear is one of our 
most effective speakers. I know he 
is good, for I have heard him speak 
many times.” 

The guest speaker probably want- 
ed to hide behind something, for my 
friend, who was trying to be helpful, 
had charged him with a responsi- 
bility he could not possibly fulfill. 

A program chairman once spent 
fifteen minutes trying to introduce 
me. His mind wandered from one 
topic to another. He made a few 
kind remarks about me and then 
briefly 
members for his club 


getting new 
He finally re- 


membered me and looked in my di- 


about 


spoke 


rection and said apologetically, “May 
I present Dr. Pitt.” 
minutes to one and the meeting ad- 


It was then ten 


journed at one 

The most embarrassing situation I 
recall was when a club president, 
who had spent ten minutes saying 
kind things about me and telling the 
audience that he and I were “old 
buddies,” finally turned to introduce 
me and could not think of my name 

It is not difficult to introduce a 
speaker in a manner that really “sets 
the stage for him” and prepares the 
When in- 


troducing a speaker, we should es- 


audience for his speech 


tablish contact between the speaker 
and his listeners and motivate them 
to want to hear what the speaker 
has to say 

This is easy to do if we apply a 
little simple psychology. We must 
become aware of the psychological 
relationship between the speaker and 
his listeners, for a speaker never ap- 
pears just to hear himself talk. He 
speaks to communicate ideas to a 
group of listeners 

Let us assume that our guest 
speaker is Mr. Brown, who will speak 


He has his 


subject well in mind, and he has 


on juvenile delinquency 


thoroughly analyzed his audience 
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By Dr. Carl A. Pitt 
University of Illinois 


and the occasion far in advance 
of fifty 


parents who have 


The audience consists 


teachers and 
eathered for a dinner meeting. Many 
of them have no special interest in 
juvenile delinquency. Others feel 
that all delinquents should be sent to 
a reformatory. Some of the listeners 
ire dec ply interested in the topic 
Our program chairman is M1 
Hardesty who is about to introduce 
When Hardesty rises, 
he notices that many of the teachers 
Others 


still are eating, and a few are read- 


the speaker 
are engaged in conversation 


ing. The attention of the audience 
is scattered. Few people are think- 


ing about Mr 


Fe Ww ( f 


Brown and his topic 


them know much about 


Brown 
Hardesty recognizes that his first 
job is to get the complete attention 


oa | 


his audience. He knows a speaker 


cannot accomplish his purpose un- 


less he has the attention of his lis- 
teners. Hardesty is familiar with the 


methods for gaining audience at- 


tention—the rhetorical question, hu- 
mor, an unusual statement, activity 
or movement or audiovisual aids 
Hardesty walks to the speaker's 
stand, and in a rather loud voice 


asks. ““Mr 


Gentlemen. How can we best con- 


Chairman, Ladies and 


trol juvenile delinquency in our com- 


munity?” The noise subsides and 
everyone looks to Hardesty. whose 
next job is to motivate the listeners 
to want to hear Mr. Brown. 

Hardesty, knowing that many of 
the listeners have teenage sons and 
daughters, reminds them that ju- 
venile delinquency is a threat to the 
welfare of all boys and girls in the 
community 

As soon as he feels the audience 
wants to know more about the causes 
of juvenile delinquency in our com- 
munity, he announces that ou 
speaker is an expert on the topic 
He then relates why Brown is an ex- 
pert 

Next he must draw a common 
bond around Brown and his listen- 
ers. He establishes the bond as he 
tells that Brown is helping us to ed- 
ucate our sons and daughters. He 
emphasizes the fact that Brown is a 
social worker “in our community.” 
Hardesty has little left to do except 
to present the speaker 

This illustration informs us how 
to prepare an audience for a speech 
However, the type of introduction 
When 


Queen Elizabeth of England was in- 


depends upon the occasion 
troduced at a meeting in Chicago, 
the chairman had little difficulty 
gaining and focusing attention on 
the Queen 

When giving a speech of intro- 
duction, we must consider the na- 
ture of the person we are to intro- 
duce. If he is a bit nervous and in- 
secure, we must be completely re- 
laxed and say something that will 
give him confidence. Proper atten- 
tion to his past achievements may 
boost his confidence 

We must be careful to pronounce 
the speaker's name correctly and to 
give his correct title. The length of 
the introduction is determined by the 
reputation of the speaker and by the 
We should tend to- 


ward brevity and well-chosen words 


time available 


Avoid expressions such as “I give 
you” and “It is a pleasure to pre- 
sent.” 

The better speeches of introduc- 


tion are presented by persons who 


see Mr. Brown, page 47) 
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to successful use of 
public service air time 





The National Association 
of Broadcasters 
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Excerpts reprinted by permission 
from “If You Want Air Time,” a 
copyrighted publication of the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters 


HE BROADCASTING indus- 
try, linked intimately with the 

largest audience known, offers un- 
paralleled opportunities for organi- 
zations working for the public good. 

Broadcasting is under no obliga- 
tion to grant time to any specific 
group. But stations pride them- 
selves on being alert to their com- 
munity needs and on their record 
of service in the public interest. 

To be successful in getting your 
message on radio and _ television, 
you should be acquainted with the 
various ways a Station can be of 
assistance. 

Public service programming falls 
into two broad categories: 
Specials: Interviews, 
panel or group discussions, demon- 


PROGRAMS. 


strations, in either a series or in a 
one-time-only presentation. 
Segments: Similar but shorter pres- 
entations inserted as “participating”’ 
features of other programs. 
OrHer On-Ar Exposure. Spots: 
Brief announcements made at var- 
ious times during a broadcast day. 
Spots: 
on-the-air 


Personality Announce- 


ments by personalities 
such as disc jockeys, farm directors 
or directors of women’s features. 
News Items: Short stories which 
are included in regular local news- 
casts and give briefly the who, what, 
when, where and why of a news- 


worthy event. 
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Editorials: 
at the station which present the sta- 


Statements prepared 


tion management’s viewpoint on 
community programs and projects 
The First Step 

Time and available facilities vary 
from station to station. 

Call on the program director, af- 
ter arranging an appointment, and 
find out if public service time is 
available and, if so, the types of pro- 
gramming the station offers. If your 
message is a “publicity release” of 
news value, you should work with 
the news director. 

Some larger stations have special 
Directors of Public Services or Di- 
rectors of Community Services. In 
such cases, deal directly with them. 

A basic rule is to know your sta- 
tions and their programs. Listen to 
or watch local shows first so you will 
know what you are talking about 
when you call. 

If your public service appeal is 
to be effective, you should have the 
answers to these questions even be- 
fore you contact your local station: 

What is your message? Are you 
sure of the basic idea you want to 
get across? 

Who 


sage? Is it of general interest to a 


should receive your mes- 
large segment of the listening and 
viewing audience? Can it be tailored 
to those you want most to reach? 
How can you best put your message 
across? Does it have enough general 
interest for a special program? 
Would a brief announcement serve 


just as well? 


Y You Want 


ime 


Your answers, particularly on the 
what of your message, will determine 
largely your success in getting free 
air time. 

Facts to Remember 

Broadcasters face a tremendous 
demand for free public service” time, 
but there just are not enough hours 
in a day to satisfy every request re- 
ceived 

Your 


with other groups which believe as 


group will be competing 
firmly as you that their projects and 
programs deserve atcention. 

All types of programming, from 
90-minute spectaculars down to 
brief spot announcements, require 
planning in cooperation with the 
station. 

Be prepared 


facts and workable ideas. Do not 


to submit specific 


waste the station’s time with vague 
generalities 

Accept suggestions. You will be 
working with experts in a field that 
probably is alien to you 

Know your limitations. A 30-min- 
ute interview might seem ideal for 
your purpose, but spot announce- 
ments, if done well, are much bet- 
ter than a long program which is 
inadequately prepared 

Do not expect radio and television 
stations to change formats and/or 
habits just to suit you 

Check with the station first if you 
plan an appeal for funds. Many sta- 
tions have a policy against it. 

Do not overlook the possibility 
and flexibility of tape and film. 

An interview can be_ recorded, 
taped or filmed when it is mutually 
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convenient, then aired at a more 


desirable time 


Spot announcements, if recorded 


or taped can be aired a number of 


times 
If less time than planned ac- 


tually becomes available, a taped o1 
fily | y y n |} ] ] fit 
filmed program can De edited to fit 
the available time 
People who work radio and 
Stations are more 


pec ype 


sinesses Do not drop 


television pressed 


than many in othe 
inan 


nounced lelephone lind 
I 


pe conve 


an on-the- 
he ”? 


Once an interview or 


appearance 1 arranged 


CIOCK Wi: s ior no 


one An 
that 


appointment arance 
I 


must be cancel were 


late, might we 


wspape 


Announce 


) isk tl OSE 


I special 


members 


ittend other 


program copy 
program 
as possible el uld 


soon 


Cet 


advance [ possibDic 
[ype write all copy 

ace on 814 x inch paper (not 

onion skin for on-tl ur COp\ 

tles using one sia only 

third-way down the first page 

umple margins 

Do Use a clean ribbon for 


legible copy Provide extra copies as 


re quested 


name of your or- 


Do Put the 


] 
i- 


ganization, and your own name, ac 
dress and telephone number at the 


top of each iten 


Do Give all the facts, the 


what, when, where, who and why of 


your event. Be sure to give specilx 


and ending dates, such as 


between July 4 and July 7” 


Monday through Thursday 


Write all copy for the 


informal in stvi 


more 
written only for the eye 


in oral 


rmally use aon t 


write it that way in 


be informal, but 


Provide a biographical 


any person to be inter- 


with six or eight 


aiong 


be covered. If the 


ewed 
name 
if to pronounce 
] 
spelling 
For Rad 
lime announce- 


) ] 


U seconds (| 49 words 


Spt yt 


50 words) or 60 seconds 


se simpk aescriptive 


iorm pictures, give dl- 


CO1O! Radio reaches 


must 


istener 


own mind 


check with = the pro- 


news director on slides, 


photographs which can be 


message 


aemonstrate your 


Make sure copy written 


aids fits 


photo 


Time your copy at a 


slower pace than for radio 


tele- 
12 


1 announcements for 


10 seconds about 


seconds 5 words and 


120 words 
Provide one slide or pho- 
ach 10-second spot two 


-Se( ond 


spot, ek 
Keep in mind that slides 
referable in most cases to pho- 
ograpl They can be made protes 
When 


oO! dull- 


sionauy at minimum cost 


photographs are used, matte 


Pus.icity seeks to inform, to 
impart information. To be ef- 
fective, it must have some 
news value, a “news peg” on 
which to hang a story. 


PROMOTION, too, seeks to in- 
form, but it also “promotes” 
activity on behalf of a spe- 
cific program or project. Fre- 
quently, there is no hard 
“news peg” for a story, mere- 
ly a desire to get a program 
started. 

PuBLIC RELATIONS combines 
the two, plus day-to-day ac- 
tivities designed to build 
sound and productive rela 
tions in a community that 
will enhance a group’s repu- 
tation and its ability to serve. 


surfaced prints are preferable since 
glossy prints reflect studio lights 

Do Request return of your 
| material if 


visual you want to pre- 


serve it. Otherwise, it may be thrown 
away 
Thin to Avoid 
Don’t Ask for 


Ice time to publicize or 


public serv- 
promote 
bingo parties or lotteries 


Don’t 
time to extol the advantages of any 


I'ry to use free air 


commercial product 
Don’t lead, beg or threaten 


in an attempt to get time. A good 


presentation in the public interest 


will stand on its own merits 


Don’t 


bled on scratch paper or on a post- 


Submit copy — scmb- 


card. Writing in long hand invites 


errors 
Don’t 
mation. Be 


Omit essential infor- 


sure to tell the who, 


what. why, when and where. and 


include your name, address and 


phone number 
Don’t 


trivialities, superlatives and overen- 


Get carried away by 


thusiasm. Omit adjectives and nick- 
names 

Don’t Abbreviate 
might be FEDERAL or 
Never ab- 


breviate or hyphenate any words in 


telephone 
numbers. “FE 


it might be FENTWORTH 





\ 


| j AVE you ever noticed how 
often novels begin with a re- 
port on the 


weather, i.e., “Spring 
came early to Harry’s Corner,” “The 
hot still breath of Indian summer 
hung over the vailey.”’ 

It has always seemed a bit unreal 
that anvone could remember the 
weather so well, so unlike the novel, 
it is not possible to say what kind 
of day it was. Just ordinary, is per- 
haps the best description 

It was my week for morning duty, 
and shortly after I took up the early 
vigil. other faculty members began 


to arrive 
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By Frank G. Dickey 
Columbia 


“Got the pot on?” asked 
She was 25 minutes early, but 
liked to get an extra cup to start 
the day 


A short while later, 


principal with principle’, arrived 
His request as he Came in see med 
routine. “If you can, stop by the first 
period,” he said 

Later, when I stopped in and he 
said, “Close the door,” I thought, 
“Now whose genius remains undis- 
covered oe 


cloak and 


“This may sound like 
dagger,” he began. “How would you 


like to be part of a secret personne! 


Tom, “the 


SCHOOIL 


“ur 


* artes 


eve 


Doubled 


experiment? If you answer yes, then 


you will receive further instruc- 


tions. These must be kept strictly 
secret. You can discuss it with no 
one. We are giving you a crac k at 
it because of your strong background 
in psychology. You don’t have to 


give us an answe! inthi tomorrow 
morning.” 

“After introduction like that, 
what could sav? Yes 


“Not so fast.” he 


Vil accept P 
replied, “be at 


the downtown office tomorrow after- 


‘ 


noon at 4:15. Then you'll be told 


all about it 


At the meeting, the 
nt introduced the mysterious Mr. X 


superintend- 
This was the plan he outlined 


Through a grant from a_ private 
foundation, the salary of each teach- 
er on our junior high staff was to be 
doubled. No one was to know that 
his colleagues’. salaries were in- 
creased. Then through incidental ob- 
servation, we were to see if there 
was any observable or measurable 
elfect 

After our fall testing program was 
completed, the teachers, one by one, 
were informed As of today your 
present salary is doubled. However, 


C¢é Salarie , pave 44 
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units taught in citizenship classes 
help students select and plan for 


ocations 


({HOOSING A VOCATION 1S a serious 
matter to ali young people However. 


North Kansas 


Northgate junior high school receive 


students at City’s 


assistance through the coordinated 


ninth 


vocations units taught in the 
grade citizenship classes 

Students are not expected to de- 
cide on a vocation, but they learn 
about different kinds of jobs and the 
qualifications for them 

Before starting the vocations unit, 
ninth graders learn to scan mate- 
rials, take notes, outline and write 
papers and write business letters 

These skills are important for citi- 
zenship assignments: To read a bio- 
graphy and note the characteristics 
which contributed to the person’s 


success 


write a paper on occupa- 
tions using at least three informa- 
tion sources; report on an interview 
with someone concerning his voca- 
tion; tell the class the qualifications, 
advantages, disadvantages and trends 
of a chosen occupation; and write a 
letter to an institution or business 
for additional personal information 

In a required one-semester speech 
course, eighth grade students are 
taught to use library.tools more ef- 
ficiently. They work with the “Read- 
rs’ Guide,” card catalog, ency« lope- 
dia, files and reference books 
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lechniques learned in speech class 
for evaluating information from sev- 
eral sources and the training to de- 
velop one’s own ideas are valuable 


in organizing and 


preparing talks 
and written reports for citizenship 
class 

In the 
gram, Viola Fullerton, librarian, felt 


early stages of this pro- 


the supply of books, pamphlets and 
magazines pertaining to vocations 
was inadequate. She recalls “some 
miserable moments when we could 
not begin to furnish the students 
with needed information.” 

Some vocational material was in 
the counselor’s office, but records 
showed the students were not using 
it 

In student evaluations of the coun- 
seling program in 1957-58, only 21 
out of 712 suggested more and bet- 
ter materials. Only 6.5 per cent of 
the interviews with the counselor 
pertained to vocations; 48 per cent 
were of an educational nature and 
$5 pe! cent were personal 

The guidance committee conclud- 
ed that students were not aware of 
their needs in this area. The coun- 
selor reasoned that his door was 
often closed for personal interviews, 
students 


teachers could not send 


there from classes and the location 


of his office in the administrative 
suite made the materials inaccessible 
to the three or four hundred ninth 
graders when needed 

Ihe counselor and the librarian 
recommended the addition of ap- 
proximately $150 of new materials 
each year to the library. Teachers 
could take other materials to the 
classrooms and spread them on ta- 
bles during the five or six-week vo- 
cations unit 

In January 1960, citizenship 
teachers, librarians and the counsel- 
or decided to schedule use of the vo- 
cational materials at different times 
and thus relieve the demand in the 
library. The plan specified that no 
more than six students at a time 
should go to the library from citizen- 
ship classes. 

Each teacher should begin the unit 
with a class visit to the library where 
the librarian would show all the 
available sources of information to 
the students and explain how to use 
and check out materials. Students 
are always encouraged to read cur- 
rent magazine and newspaper arti- 
cles concerning the world of work 
and to learn additional facts which 


aid in choosing vocations 


€¢ Vocations, page 37 ) 





MSTA-NEA 
Leadership 


Conference 


Representative V. M. Baltz spoke to 
both groups at the Leadership Con- 
ference. In the background as he talks 
to teachers in Behrens Hall is the 
poster showing locations of the MSTA 
billboard, “America’s Future Goes 
to School Today,” during 1960-1961 
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GROUP I 


Charting Our Course 


MEETING IN TWO GROUPS, August 7- 
9 and 9-11, community teachers as- 
sociation leaders gathered at Bunker 
Hill Ranch Resort to discuss activi- 
ties and programs for the coming 
year 

Missouri's new NEA State Direc- 
tors, Georgia Searcy and Julia B 
Schmidt, gave the invocations at the 
opening sessions 

Everett Keith, MSTA executive sec- 
“The Missouri 
State Teachers Association at 
Work,” and Lyle W. 


deputy secretary, spoke on “The Na- 


retary, discussed 


Ashby. NEA 


tional Education Association at 
Work.” 

Activities of the Missouri Congress 
of Parents and Teachers were re- 
viewed by Mrs. Henry Carr, presi- 
dent. Hubert Wheeler, Commission- 
er of Education, reported on pro- 
grams in the Department of Educa- 
tion 


Mary 
Department of Classroom Teachers 


Anna Schuster, president, 
of msTA, led discussions on the work 
of community associations 


Discussions of “Professionalization 


and School Finance” were led by 
Ward E 


president 


Barnes, MSTA first vice 
«Helen Ericson, president, Kansas 
City Education Association and 


MSTA executive Committee member, 
onducted an open forum on MSTA 
ind NEA services 
Representative V. M. Baltz, chair- 
House Education Committee 
the Missouri General Assembly, 
provided much interesting informa- 
tion relative to the work of the Gen- 
eral Assembly 
Norman S. _ Lawnick Assistant 
Professor of Physical Education and 
Recreation Consultant at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, supervised rec- 
reation activities. Group singing at 
the general sessions and at the in- 
formal gatherings around the Coun- 
ing was led by Alfred Bleck- 
Arts, 
State Department of Education 


MsTA Adah Pecken- 


paugh’s closing address on “Teach- 


schmidt, Supervisor of Fine 


President 


ing’ was a stimulating climax to the 


annual two-day leadership confer- 


ence 
_MMUNITY 


SCHOOI AND (¢ 








Leaders of student educational organizations who attend- 
ed the August conference were Beverly Wilson, state pres- 
ident of Future Teachers of America, Raytown; and Lila 
McPherson, state president of Missouri Student Education 
Association, a student at Central Missouri State College 


* 

Speakers during the five days of meetings were Everett 
Keith, MSTA executive secretary; Mrs. Henry Carr, pres- 
ident of the Missouri Congress of Parents and Teachers; 
Adah Peckenpaugh, MSTA president; Lyle W. Ashby, 
NEA deputy executive secretary; and Hubert Wheeler, 
commissioner of education, State Department of Education 
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Presiding and serving at various conference sessions were 
Julia B. Schmidt, NEA state director and MSTA execu- 
tive committee member; Evan Agenstein, MSTA executive 
committee vice chairman; Neil Aslin, chairman, MSTA ex- 
ecutive committee; Georgia Searcy, NEA staie director 


Discussions and special events were led by Ward Barnes, 
MSTA Ist vice president; Anna Mary Schuster, DCT pres- 
ident: Helen Ericson, MSTA executive committee mem- 
ber; Alfred Bleckschmidt, supervisor of fine arts, depart- 
ment of education; and Norman Lawnick, assistant pro- 
fessor of physical education, University of Missouri 
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ADEQUATE SCHOOL SUPPORT, LOCAL STATE AND 


ee 
FINANCING 


SCHOOLS 


Ask more liberal system of taxation 
Equalization recommended 
Equalization aid provided 
Equalization extended 

State Survey Commission 


Basic Finance Law 
Federal emergency aid requested 


Sales tax 


Federal emergency aid 


Foundation Program Improves Educatio 


A RECAP OF THE FINANCIAL gains made 
for schools through the years is 
heartening, but most people agree 
that the financing of the New Foun- 
dation Program is the greatest single 
step in the financial history of Mis- 
souri education. 


The $68 million in additional state 
funds, bringing the total for schools 
to $224,100,000 for this biennium, is 
being directed mostly to increase 
teachers’ salaries, relieve overcrowd- 
ing of classrooms, employ teachers 
for new fields, widen the curriculum 
and supplement and improve instruc- 
tional materials. 


Some of the top salary increases 
reported to the Missouri State Teach- 
ers Association reveal hikes up to 
$1,100 at Joplin, $1,000 at St. Joseph, 
$959 at Springfield, $900 at North 
Kansas City and $910 average at Ray- 
town. 

Salary schedules have been im- 
proved for both beginning teachers 
and career teachers in many districts. 
The latter group, our career teachers, 
have come up with the short end of 
the salary stick for too many years. 
This situation usually has prevailed 


because of the great shortage of 
funds, virtually forcing districts to 
use available money for beginning 
salaries in order to keep classrooms 
open. 

We are happy to see more and more 
schools recognize the inequity suf- 
fered by teachers with long periods 
of fine service. 

Visits with members of the Tist 
General Assembly revealed that many 
were deeply concerned about how 
school districts would use the addi- 
tional funds. Frequently, the legisla- 
tor volunteered the comment that he 
wanted the greatest possible per cent 
of the funds to be used to increase 
teachers’ salaries. All of the $68 mil- 
lion increase could go to teachers’ sal- 
aries, but the law states that not less 
than 80 per cent shall be used for this 
purpose. 

In some instances, additional regu- 
lar classroom teachers have been em- 
ployed. Teachers of guidance and 
counseling, special education, speech, 
art, foreign languages, physics, math, 
librarians, industrial arts and other 
fields have also been added to school 
staffs. 

As the interim committee of the 


General Assembly delves into school 
problems, it will want to see concrete 
evidence that the extra funds it voted 
for schools have been put to work im- 
mediately to help hold quality teach- 
ers in this state. These funds must not 
be hoarded for a rainy day while chil- 
dren are exposed to an inferior educa- 
tion. 

This accounting will be important 
in helping provide justifiable evidence 
that further increases in school funds 
are needed. 


Other significant increases_ in 
teachers’ salaries made possible by 
full financing and reported as aver- 
ages are: 

Parma, $500; Hartville, $500; 
Adrian, $350; Arbyrd, $500; Kearney, 
$450; DeSoto, $410; Sweet Springs, 
$448; Advance, $500; Puxico, $500; 
Mountain Grove, $500; Pacific, $600; 
Neosho, $625; Fair Play, $450; Crane, 
$500; West Nodaway, $450; Ralls R- 
II, $400; Lexington, $448; Gower, 
$400; Fair Grove, $500; Springfield, 
$600; Clearwater, $400; 


Eminence, $485; Bevier, $500; 
Qulin, $450; Smithton, $500; Hous- 
ton, $350; Drexel, $400; Belton, $400; 


OMMUNITY 





1931 school law financed 
St. Louis Co. Const. amend. increases tax limits 
Defeated attempt to reduce school fund 


State support plan revised 
Constitution removes tax limitations 


Appropriation above one-third 


Levies by majority vote 
Bonding capacity doubled 


Foundation Program—cig. tax 
Foundation Program financed 


New Foundation formula 


New Foundation formula financed 


State support for junior colleges 


Local support for summer schools 


— Boosts Salaries 


Chamois, $400; Hickman Mills, $300; 


Linneus, $400; Fulton, $300; Marsh- 
field, $382; Kirksville, $576; Cole 
Camp, $347; Jefferson City, $400; Sa- 
vannah, $400; Mexico, $450; Ste. Gen- 
evieve, $350; Bonne Terre, $650; Co- 
lumbia, $400; Lebanon, $300; Wind- 
sor, $500; 

Cameron, $500; Shelbina, $480; 
Clever, $500; Bolivar, $450; Lee’s 
Summit, $600; Rogersville, $600; Mor- 
ley, $570; Couch, $520; Wellston, 
$398; Warrensburg, $300; Bunceton, 
$350; Macon, $384; Raymondville, 
$450; Hallisville, $400; Carrollton, 
$450; Bogard, $300; Goodman, $300; 
Chillicothe, $400; Cabool, $353; Webb 
City, $600; Belle, $525; Anniston, 
$429; Esther, $400; Duenweg, $500; 
Mendon, $375; St. Clair, $400; Mem- 
phis, $375; 

Center (Jackson County), $400; Ft. 
Osage, $350; Camdenton, $300; South 
Nodaway, $331; Pleasant Hill, $400; 
Campbell, $500; Maysville, $320; Lad- 
donia, $300; Warrenton, $300; Mar- 
shall, $350; Morrisville, $450; West- 
phalia, $400; Lancaster, $300; 

Crocker, $400; Flat River, $400; 
Aurora, $350; Ellsinore, $350; Chaf- 
fee, $400; Spokane, $415; Branson, 
$486; Slater, $450; Perryville, $400; 
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Braggadocio, $480; Bernie, $425; 
Cardwell, $400; Morehouse, $400; In- 
dependence, $600; Platte Valley, 
$500; Ripley County R-IV, $450; Sey- 
mour, $400; Appleton City, $450; 
Windyville, $533; Southwest City, 
$400; Strafford, $500; Naylor, $400; 

Kirbyville, $400; Kennett, $500; 
Fredericktown, $500; El Dorado 
Springs, $700; St. Charles County R- 
V, $400; Festus, $760; Maplewood- 
Richmond Heights, $400; Hickory, 
$500; Faucett, $500; Farmington, 
$500; Essex-Gray Ridge, $400; Blue 
Springs, $600. 

Of the 367 six-director school dis- 
tricts reporting, 309 stated the teach- 
ers’ salaries for the 1961-62 school 
year had been increased as a result of 
full financing. Plans for the use of 
additional funds still are being de- 
veloped in 24 districts. 

Fifty-six per cent of those report- 
ing have employed a total of 696 ad- 
ditional teachers, 364 of them to re- 
lieve overcrowding. 

In a few instances schools reported 
teachers were not getting salary in- 
creases but that without the new 
foundation funds, salaries would have 


The 


EDERAL IS ESSENTIAL TO EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS 


by Inks Franklin 


been cut and the school term re- 
duced. 

A drop in assessed valuation in one 
case absorbed state increases. In 
another, a drop in public utilities, 
real and personal property values 
drained off the opportunity for salary 
increase. 

One school reporting only $125 per 
teacher increase indicated new foun- 
dation funds made it possible to re- 
tain its departments of vocational ag- 
riculture, vocational home economics 
and music, 

Some school districts making 
strong local efforts with better than 
average salary schedules had voted 
sizable increases in local taxes at 
their last election in order to main- 
tain these schedules. In a few cases 
these schools have cut the tax in- 
crease but are still levying a larger 
local tax than was in effect last year. 

One administrator seemed to sum- 
marize the situation for many dis- 
tricts when he attached this note to 
his report: 

“May I add that this district has 
never seen a happier group of teach- 
ers or one more eager to see school 
get under way—to prove their collec- 
tive worth.” 
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Blue Springs Reports 


on First-Year Experiences with the 


e® Ungraded Primary Plan 


By Thomas Ultican 
Blue Springs 


IN SEPTEMBER 1960, Blue Springs 
R-IV elementary school established 
the ungraded primary system. This 
was a complete break from the con- 
ventional lock-step grade system, al- 
though selective grouping in all 
grades had been used for six years. 

The new system, instituted after 
an intensive study by a group of par- 
ents, teachers and administrators, 
was chosen only after a careful in- 
vestigation of many plans of group- 
ing children for instruction and poli- 
cies in promotion 

The real problems ir education, 
the group realized, exist because chil- 
dren do not learn at the same rate. 
Each child has his own pattern of 
mental, emotional and physical de- 
velopment. For the most effective ed- 
ucation, each child’s individual dif- 
ferences must be understood and his 
weaknesses and strengths recognized 

The plan of education must fit the 
child and his needs rather than 
force him to fit into a set pattern of 
learning 

A chief difference in children en- 
tering their first year of school is 
in their maturity level. Since there 
is sometimes a whole year’s differ- 
ence in their ages, this is not surpris- 
ing 


In the R-IV schools, a child must 
be six years old on, or before, Oct 
1 to enter the first year of school. 
Some children whose birthdays are 
in the first or second week of Octo- 
ber are almost seven, while those 
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with birthdays in August or Septem- 
ber are barely six when school starts. 

A greater factor in maturity than 
chronological age is the vast differ- 
ence in children’s mental ages. Tests 
indicate that some six year old chil- 
dren have the mental age of an aver- 
age seven, eight or nine year old 
child, while others have the mental 
age of an average three, four or five 
year old child 

Other factors which affect individ- 
ual differences in learning rate in- 
clude differences in physical maturi- 
ty, physical health, emotional stabili- 
ty, varied pre-school training and ex- 
periences and differences in attitudes 
and attendance after entering school 

I'he ungraded primary in theory 
is not a different method of teach- 
ing, but rather a different method of 
organization and _ progression. Its 
chief value lies in the manner in 
which children are grouped for in- 
struction and in the recognition of 
individual differences in learning 
rates. 

In Blue Springs, the plan operates 
with 450 children in 15 primary 
classrooms. No longer are children 
classified as being in first grade, sec- 
third These 
terms and what they represent have 


ond grade or grade. 
been abolished. 

Instead, the primary school is di- 
vided into nine achievement levels in 
which certain skills in language arts 
and arithmetic must be acquired by 
the child before he can proceed to 


the next level. 


The reading program is divided 


into the following levels: (1 


reading; (2) pre-primer; (3) prim- 


er; (4 


5) second reader, 2-1: (6 


reader, 1-2, and enrichment; 
second 
reader, 2-2, and enrichment; (7 
third reader, 3-1; (8) third reader, 
3-2: and (9) fourth reader, 4-1, and 
enrichment 

children much 


Some require a 


longer period of readiness than 
others, and may require a longer pe- 
riod to progress through other levels. 

On the other hand, enrichment 
and extended work must be provid- 
ed for the few children who finish 
level four before school is out in the 
spring. Most children move through 
the ungraded primary in three years, 
while a few require four years, and 
an enrichment-accelerated program 
is provided for the more rapid learn- 
ers 

Grouping for instruction begins in 
the first year of school. After learn- 
ing as much about each child as pos- 
sible, through kindergarten reports, 
readiness tests, standardized tests and 
conferences with parents, teachers 
observe and group children accord- 
ing to their readiness for and stages 
of progress in learning levels. 

The groups for the more imma- 
learning children 
20-25), so 


that they may receive more individ- 


ture and slower 


are smaller in number 


ual attention. Children who are more 
able to receive group instruction are 
in somewhat larger groups (30-35). 


(see Ungraded Primary, page 46) 
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by George Rowland, Principal 
Vandover Elementary School 
Eureka 


How to Improve 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


HIS article may elicit a hostile 
reaction. However, as an ele- 
mentary principal, I intend to offer 
constructive criticism. As you read 


these seven “needs,”’ remember that 


not all of them are inherent in the 
teachers themselves. Some of them 


belong to administrators, school 
boards and to the 


1. Need for Profe 


No group of workers is more im- 


public 


ronal Ide ntity 


teachers in the 
Some ol 


portant than the 
public elementary schools 
them lack any real sense of profes- 
sional belonging, however. In many 
instances, teachers are in the pro- 
fession by accident rather than by 
design Poorly qualified teachers 
identify themselves only with thei 
own school since they would not be 
accepted for teaching posts else- 
whe re 

Some teachers, especially the least 
think of themselves 


1 


a profession at all 


qualified, do not 
as belonging to 
Other teachers are only “marking 


time” until something “better” 


comes along, while still others are 


waiting to “move up” to high school 


or college teaching 


2. Need for More Men in Ele- 
mentary Teaching: It has been said 
that there are too many women in 
elementary teaching; this is_ the 
wrong side of the coin. There are 
not too many women; there just are 
not enough men. It is true that 
young children need a woman 
teacher who will be a sort of second 
mother to them while they are ad- 
justing to school life. It is equally 
true that children in upper elemen- 
tary grades need to be exposed to 
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male instructors if they are to have 
an emotionally balanced outlook on 
their schooling 

elementary 


Men generally shun 


teaching because of low salaries or 


lack of prestige (real or imagined 


attached to it. The low prestige 1S 
generally the result of the low sal- 


aries and is not 


inherent in ele- 

mentary teaching itself. The solu- 

tion to the problem is obvious: Pro- 

vide sufficient pay which will attract 
more men 

hip: Too many teach- 

interested solely in qualify- 


After 


accomplishing this, they do little or 


a teaching certificate 
nothing (unless compelled): to im- 
prove themselves either professional- 
ly or in any other intellectual area 

} Pre fe 


session of a teacher's certificate does 


ssional Preparation Pos- 
not guarantee competence Che 
teacher is at fault if he does only a 
minimum of work and fails to en- 
gage in any real intellectual activi- 
ies. Colleges should require more 
right kind 


Certificating agencies need to re- 


rigorous work of the 
examine requirements in this re- 
gard 

The result of all this is that some 
teachers know little more about 
what they are to teach than is con- 
tained in the textbooks their pupils 
ise. The discouraging part of the 
problem is that some think it is un- 
necessary to know any more than 
this. Such 


schoolwork interesting for their pu- 


teachers fail to make 


pils because they have limited re- 
sources 


5. Day-to-Day Preparation: Too 


many teachers fail to do adequate 
lesson planning. Some teachers fail 
to see any need for such planning 
a result, merely teach “out 
However, these teachers 
are definitely in the minority 

The main problem is with those 
who recognize the need for planning 
but, for some reason, fail to do it 
The woman teacher often must car- 
double burden of teaching 
No house- 


wife would underestimate the time 


ry the 


and acting as housewife 


and energy consumed by this activ- 
ty. However, it sometimes appears 
that housework is done at the ex- 
pense of good teaching 

The answer to this problem is not 
simple. It must be attacked from 
several different angles. Attracting 
more male teachers is a partial so- 
lution. Also, the teacher who signs 
a contract must realize that she ob- 
ligates herself to do a full and com- 
plete job of teaching 

The family of a woman teacher 
must realize the importance of her 
ole as a teacher and be willing to 
help with house work and save her 
fatigue so deadly to good 


Where 


from the 
teaching there are two 
breadwinners in the woman teach- 
er’s family. it often is advantageous 
to employ part-time household help 


to help conserve her energy 


6 The Intent to Remain in the 
Profession: A partial answer to this 
best- 


problem is to employ the 


trained teachers possible. The more 
training one has invested in a voca- 
tion, the less likely he or she is to 


it 


Anothe! 


culcate young women teachers with 


partial answer is to in- 


the idea that marriage should not 
necessarily terminate their teaching 
careers. Those well-qualified teach- 
ers who must leave teaching while a 
young child approaches school age, 
should be encouraged to return to 
teaching. As long as the teacher 
shortage is with us, we cannot af- 
ford to let the training and expe- 
rience of these young people go to 


waste 
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and 
Preventive 
Techniques 


DISCIPLINE 


by Dr. Leslie J. Chamberlin, St. Louis 


[HE TEACHER WHO LEARNS to avoid, 
prevent or control classroom situa- 
tions which lead to disorder, discour- 
tesy or inactivity not only improves 
his effectiveness as a teacher but also 
his job security and chances for fu- 
ture progress. 

Good teachers realize that modern 
discipline, which 
control and self-direction, is one of 
the most difficult things a child must 
master in our rapidly changing, com- 


emphasizes _self- 


plex social framework. These teach- 
ers realize that any contribution they 
may make towards students’ develop- 
ment of character, good citizenship 
and self-control depends largely on 
their skill in managing pupils in a 
manner which conforms to a psy- 
chology of self-direction. 

Adequate classroom control in- 
volves: 

1) providing a learning situation 
that is free from serious distractions ; 

2) establishing and maintaining 
respect for authority in the classroom 
and the school; 

3) attempting to develop student 
ideals, interests and skills which con- 
tribute -to self-control and good citi- 
zenship ; 

4) presenting a dynamic, but not 
dominating, sympathetic and pleas- 
ing teacher personality to the pupils. 

What can the teacher do to pro- 
vide a learning situation free from 
serious distractions which maintains 
respect for authority and contributes 
to self-control and good citizenship? 

The teacher realize that 
problems will not occur if they are 


must 
not allowed to develop. Establishing 
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mutually meaningful standards is the 
foundation of good discipline. 
Therefore, early in the school term 
the teacher and the students should 
standards which the 
This 


many problems resulting from igno- 


discuss the 
group will accept. prevents 
rance of what is acceptable, from 
carelessness or from just seeing how 
far a student can go. 

An effective teacher must: 

1) be free from any driving need 
to be liked by all of the students; 

2) accept the role of the parent 
figure ; 

(3) realize that boys and girls do 
not want to be given absolute free- 
dom to do whatever they please; 

4) be consistent in upholding the 
adopted standards. 

Specific routines will help  stu- 
dents take care of many recurring 
classroom situations. The _ teacher 
must accept and perform his part in 
these routines. 

For example, it is a good idea for 
the teacher to meet his classes at the 
door of the room every day and each 
new class period. This permits him 
to supervise his corridor and to greet 
his pupils as they come into the 
room. To be effective, however, the 
teacher must be at his post regular- 
ly 

Routines dealing with book and 
paper distribution, making assign- 
ments or giving directions, student 
seating and forgotten articles must be 
worked out. In fact, all small details 
must receive careful consideration 

Often teachers use student moni- 


tors in connection with these var- 


ious routines. This practice is edu- 


cationally sound, but a_ teacher 
should exercise care since the effi- 
ciency of the monitor program de- 
pends on the selection of reliable 
children. 

The monitor’s function should be 
defined as assisting the 
Until 


controls are established, it is well for 


carefully 
teacher and nothing more. 


the teacher to limit the number of 
simultaneous classroom activities and 
to handle most of the details him- 
self. 

An inexperienced teacher may 
want to avoid certain teaching pro- 
cedures, such as group work and 
other activities which require a good 
deal of self-control on the part of 
students, until he becomes more skill- 
ful in maintaining good control. 

Keeping a class constructively busy 
has much to recommend it as a poli- 
cy of maintaining satisfactory class- 
room discipline. A five or 10-minute 
assignment board 
each morning encourages classes to 


written on the 


enter the room promptly and to get 
to work quickly. Such morning work 
also enables the teacher to attend to 
the latecomers individually, to make 
last plans for the day and to com- 
plete many other daily duties. 

This policy of keeping students 
busy with interesting, well-planned 
assignments applies to the last few 
minutes of the school day, also. 

Often teachers talk too loudly, on 
too high a pitch or simply too much. 
learn to listen to 


Good teachers 


(see Discipline, page 38) 
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ba ooamnn —— : IS NOW AVAILABLE* 





Cftrorialion 
EXCLUSIVELY 
Texas STATE Wena: Association ™ = 


*MEMBERSHIP IN YOUR STATE ASSOCIATION IS REQUIRED 











Term insurance for you . . . $500.00 up to $5,000.00 
... the amount and cost based on your attained age 
at nearest birthday. Continuous coverage while ac- 
tively engaged in education . . . can be converted 


when leaving profession or retiring. 


$100 per month in event of total and permanent dis- 
ability until face amount of policy is paid . . . Avail- 
able under option 1 to members under age 60... 


$3.50 additional. 


The amount of death benefits are doubled if death is 
caused accidentally. Accidental death benefit ceases 
at age 65 ... Available under option 2 . . . $3.00 ad- 


ditional premium. 


COMPARISON OF BENEFITS 


AGE 


AMOUNT OF 
INSURANCE 


SEMIANNUAL RATE PER 
PREMIUM THOUSAND 





Under 22* 


$ 5,000 


$ 4.00 . 80 





22 through 49 


5,000 


10.60 2.12 





50 through 54 


5,000 


21.20 4.24 





55 through 59 


4,750 


21.20 4.46 





60 through 64 


2,860 


21. 7.4) 





65 through 69 


1,500 


1. 7.43 








70 and over 





500 





15. 31.00 








OPTION | 


Disability ...$100/mo. .. . $3.50 additional premium 


* attained age 





OPTION 2 Accidental Death . . . $3.00 additional premium 
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The Horace Mann Life Insurance Company (A Stock Company) of 
Springfield, Illinois, is recognized by the Insurance Authority, Alfred M. 
Best Co., Inc., Publishers of “Best's Life Reports’’ as being in the elite 
class of only 18% of all legal reserve life insurance companies who 


receive a Best company recommendation. 


State Associations Have Joined in the Preparation of this Life Plan 


HORACE MANN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Sprinafield, Illinoi — : ' 
ttn Saag OVER 1 MILLION 


STATE ASSOCIATION MEMBERS IN 
ALL 50 STATES ARE HAVING THIS 
NEW LOW COST LIFE INSURANCE 
OFFERED TO THEM. 


STATES SPONSORING HORACE MANN INSURANCE 


ADDITIONAL STATES ELIGIBLE FOR THIS SPECIAL PLAN 


Eligibility ... 
If you are a member of your own state association and actually employed you are eligible to 
apply .. . you will receive a policy as soon as your application is accepted by the company. 
Convertible, once accepted, without evidence of insurability for ordinary or endowment 
insurance in amount equal to benefit in force on date of exchange. 


When You Can Enroll? 


1. You can enroll now! 

2. Just complete the application on the back. 

3. Make out your check to ‘“‘Horace Mann Life Insurance” for the correct semi-annual premium 
. . . be sure to include additional premium for option selected. 

4. Mail application and check. 

5. You will be billed for renewal premiums semi-annually. 





Horace Mann Life Insurance Company 


A Stock Company . Springfield, Illinois 


Copy of application is returned to you and becomes a INSTRUCTIONS 

part of your policy. TYPE or PRINT 

a Do not write here Enter name and address inblanks, 

ioe Name only one beneficiary. If more 

-——_—_—____——— than one is desiredrequest special 

nae cain on form after certificate is issued. 
cal aaa Complete ALL blanks, 

| City & Femele (2) Write check payable to Horace Mann 

State | Life Insurance Company and staple 


; or pin to bottom of this form, 
Date of Birth Age Occupation Date of Application 

















—— 














Single ci Mo aeatn No. of Dependents Other Life Insurance - . . Home Office Endorsements Only 

| | Amount $ 
Check Special Benefits desired Employed Since 

OPTION 1, Disability CJ OPTION 2, Accidental Death C) Mo. Yr. 


| Beneficiary |Relationship of Ben.| Age 
Name one 


| Effective Date "| Amt. of Insurance | Kind of Policy 


M D Y 


Do you intend to apply for additional life insurance within the next six months? 





Please Give Your Height____ Ft.____ Inches Your Weight lbs. 





Have you within the last two years been or do you intend to become an aviation pilot or crew member? 


you 


If a. is answered "yes", do you agree to accept any policy issued hereon with an Aviation Exclusion Rider?.. 


Have you ever had an application for insurance or reinstatement of insurance declined, postponed, rated up or 


limited or have you now or within the last six months an application for insurance or reinstatement of insurance 


pending in any com 


Do you now have or have you had any of the following? (Underline each specific condition to which any 

answer "yes" applies and give details in No. 6) 

a. Any disease or disorder of the lungs or respiratory system other than colds or pneumonia? ......e.eeeeeeeees , 
Any disease or disorder of the heart or blood vessels, heart attack, or high blood pressure? 
Any disease or disorder of the stomach, intestines, or liver? 

Any disease or disorder of the kidneys, bladder, or genital organs?. 

Diabetes, cancer, syphilis, tumor, or disease or disorders of any glands of internal secretion? 


Any disease or disorder of the brain or nervous system?... 


Have you now any disease, ailment, disorder, infirmity or deformity?.. 











1 within the last seven years consulted or been examined by a physician?.. 





GIVE BELOW FULL DETAILS REGARDING QUESTIONS ANSWERED “YES” ABOVE 





Disease or Injury Date No. Attacks! Duration Seventy Results Name and Address of Attending Physician 





| 





7. Are you a member of your Missouri State Teachers Association? _ 
Any policy of insurance issued upon this application shall be considered a Missouri contract and its terms shall be construed in ac- 
cordance with the laws of the State of Missouri unless otherwise specified herein by the applicant. 

r 1S HEREBY DECLARED that all of the statements, representations and answers contained herein or given to the medical examiner in Part 2, should examination be required, are 
full mplete and true IT 1S HEREBY AGREED: (1) That no information acquired by any representative of the Company or medical examiner shall bind the Company unless it shall 
have been set forth in writing in the application and that no waiver or modification shall bind the Company unless in writing and signed by the President or Secretary; (2) That no 

srance shall be considered in effect under this application unless and until the application is approved and accepted by the Company at its Home Office and the policy manually 

ed to and accepted by the Applicant during the continued lifetime and good health of the Proposed Insured and the first premium thereon has been paid in full; (3) That accept 

ance of any policy issued on this application shall constitute a ratification of any change, correction or addition made by the Company and noted in the space above headed ‘Home 

Office Endorsements Only except that in those States where it is required, any change in amount, classification, plan of insurance or benefits shall require a written consent by the 
Proposed Insured and by the Owner if other than the Proposed Insured 

AUTHORIZATION To the extent permitted by statute, any physician, clinic or hospital is hereby authcrized to disclose any information heretofore or hereafter acquired while at 

tending the Proposed Insured in a professional capacity and if the company desires to have an cxamination by its medical examiner, the Proposed Insured hereby agrees to submit to such 
examination. A photostatic copy hereof shall be as valid as the original 


Signature of 
Applicant 


> tings 
< x 


Agent 
Form L-62(R6/61) MAM TO EVERETT KEITH, MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, COLUMBIA, MO. 
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In Brief 


[he Research Division continues its study of salary 
scheduling in the state. It is hoped that information may 
be made available that will be helpful. With the Foun- 
dation Program financed in full, we should establish and 
develop the most effective schedules possible. An in- 
crease in salaries to attract and retain good teachers is 
Missouri's greatest educational need. It will remain so 
intil our salaries reach at least the national average. 

The Foundation Program was intended to help cor- 
rect this need. Not less than 80 per cent of the funds 
are required by law to go into the teachers’ fund It is 
encouraging to see many districts, not already having 
1 good salary schedule, make significant increases for this 
year 

It is to the joint legislative study committee created 
by the last General Assembly that we must look for fur- 
ther educational improvement at the next session of the 
legislature. In recent years much good has come from 
similar committees. The Association has taken the posi- 
tion for many vears t! lat education as a function of gov- 
ernment is of such size and import to warrant continu- 
ous study. The facts speak for themselves. It is always 
helpful to have those responsible take a good look at 
them. The Association is desirous of being helpful to 
the committee in every way possible 

The Resolutions Committee meets October 7. The 
Committee on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards and Ethics met September 16 

Billboards will again be placed over the state re- 
minding our citizens that “America’s Future Goes to 
School Today.” 

Insurance premiums for the $2,500 group life policy 
are due December 1. Members now carrying it total 
15,780. Other groups can secure coverage effective De- 
cember |, with three-fourths participation. The premium 
is only $10 per year. How can anyone afford not to take 


Materials are available on request 


A supplementary plan providing up to $5,000 with 
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low premium rate is available for those wanting more 
insurance or who cannot qualify for the $2,500 policy. 
Application blanks will be sent on request. The new 
NEA-sponsored plan is similar to this plan. 

Many school districts have requested copies of the 
carefully selected new copyrights added to the reading 
list for this year. The new copyrights added this year 
for grades | to 8 total 120 books, and cost $269.67, in- 
cluding postage. The new copyrights for grades 9 to 12 
total 50 books and cost $145.51, including postage. The 
new copyrights for kindergarten total 7 books and cost 
$15.22, including postage. The new uals will be 


forwarded immediately on request 


St. Louis Meeting 


PLANS HAVE BEEN COMPLETED for the ninety-ninth an- 
nual meeting of the Association in St. Louis, November 
1-3 

Appearing on the programs will be The Honorable 
Frederick H. Boland, President, U.N. General Assembly; 
The Honorable John M. Dalton, Governor of Missouri; 
Dr. Harold Taylor, former president, Sarah Lawrence 
College; Dr. Francis Keppel, Harvard University; Pres- 
ident Elmer Ellis, University of Missouri; The Honor- 
able Hubert Wheeler. Staté Commissioner of Education; 
Dr. Carsie Hammonds, University of Kentucky; Dr. 
Paul Witty, Northwestern University; and Dr. Lawrence 
Stolurow, University of Illinois 

Thursday evening will feature Sam Levenson and 
a special musical program for which membership re- 
ceipts or guest tickets will be required 

Other features of the Convention include Travel 
Fair, special program by Hickman High S.hool Verse 
Speaking Choir and Lobby Sing 

Splendid programs have been arranged by the thir- 
ty-four departmental groups and Friday afternoon will 
be a time when teachers will receive professional stimu- 
lation and growth in their own teaching fields. 

Reservations are in to guarantee the largest and best 
exhibit ever. The exhibit is recognized as a vital part of 
the Convention, making a real contribution 

The Assembly of Delegates meets in the Opera 
House, Kiel Auditorium at 9:00 a.m. on Wednesday. 

Committee reports now being printed will be mailed 
to all delegates and alternates prior to the meeting. 
Copies will be available to anyone interested, immediate- 
ly following the Convention 

If you have not already made hotel reservations, 
you should do so immediately. A total attendance of at 
least 18,000 is expected. 
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Group 


Insurance 


for 


Teachers 


AST YEAR 15,780 members of 

MSTA, in 704 groups, purchased 
the $2,500 Group Life Insurance for 
the unbelievably low annual cost of 
$10 each. 

Groups who did not get 75 per cent 
of their members enrolled last year. 
may qualify for enrollment Novem- 
ber 1-30 during the Annual Open 
Period. New applications will be re- 
Community 


ceived only through 


Teachers Associations, district or 
building representatives. 
Premium renewals for existing 
groups are due December 1, 1961. 
The Missouri St&te Teachers As- 
sociation has mailed group premium 
renewal notices with specific instruc- 
tions to representatives of the 704 
CTA, district or building groups. 
HOW DOES IT WORK? 
1. How much life insurance 
protection do I receive? 


Each member between the ages of 
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art by Safety Edu 


18 and 65 will have $2,590 life in- 
surance. Each member between 66 
and 70 will have $1,000 protection. 

2. How much does this pro- 
tection cost? 

The annual cost of this protection 
is $10 per member. 

3. Is an 
quired? 

No. 

1. Who is 


chase this insurance? 


examination re- 


eligible to pur- 
Any member of the Missouri State 
Teachers full-time 


active duty in a school system in 


Association on 


Missouri when the plan becomes ef 
fective. who is a teacher, adminis 
trator, supervisor, librarian, nurse, 
doctor or secretary or who is a mem 
ber of the Missouri Textbook Men’s 
Association. 

5. Although I teach full time, 
I have a chronic condition which 


prevents me from obtaining life 


2,500 Group Life Insurance 
Renewal Date, December 1 


New Groups May Qualify 
innual Open Period — 


November 1-30 


insurance. Is it possible for me 
to buy this protection, and if so 
will I have to pay a higher pre- 
mium? 

You may purchase this protection 
at the same rate as all other persons 
who participate in the plan. No extra 
premiums are charged for impair- 
ments. 

6. Dol send the premium for 
my insurance directly to Horace 
Mann? 

No. All premiums are to be sent to 
the Missouri State Teachers Associa- 
tion. in one check payable to it. The 
Horace Mann 


has issued a Group Policy to the As- 


Insurance Company 
sociation, authorizing it to issue cer- 
tificates to all its members who par- 
ticipate in the plan. 

7. How dol apply? 

Complete an application card. This 
card will be given to you when the 
plan 1s presented It should be com- 
pleted and given to the person in 
charge of this insurance program in 
your building. district or local asso- 
ciation. He will mail it with your 
premium to the MSTA. 

8. If 1 enroll in this plan, and 
then through accident or illness 
become disabled so that I cannot 
continue teaching, may I contin- 
ue my insurance? 

Should you become disabled after 
taking out insurance, you may still 
If the dis- 


ability is total and permanent, the in- 


continue your insurance 


surance is continued at no further 
cost to you for as long as you are 
considered totally disabled 

When you return to work, payment 
of premiums will resume at the next 
due date. Total 


sidered permanent after nine months, 


disability is con- 


and in such case, the company waives 


the first premium due after disabili- 
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ty is judged permanent and each pre- 
until the 


ceases to be disabled or dies. 


mium thereafter insured 

Disability, however, must occur be- 
fore you reach your sixtieth birthday. 
If you become disabled after age 60, 
you must continue to pay the pre- 
mium if you wish to keep the insur- 
ance in force. 

9. When I reach 70, do I lose 
my protection? 

Not necessarily. You have the right 
to convert your group insurance to 
an individual insurance policy with- 
out evidence of insurability when you 
reach age 70. 

10. Suppose I leave the teach- 
ing profession or move to ano- 
ther state, may I continue my 
group insurance? 

If you leave the teaching profes- 
sion or move to another state, you 
may not continue this group insur- 
ance. However, you may convert all 
or part of it to permanent insurance 
on an individual basis without evi- 
dence of insurability. 

Il. If I stop teaching or move 
during the 


school year, when does my in- 


to another state 
surance expire? 

Although you 
school year, your protection continues 


leave during the 
until the end of the policy year. On 
your certificate, there is an effective 
date. This is the beginning of the 
policy year, and your insurance runs 
for one year starting on that date. 
Each year you remain in the plan, 
your protection 1S renewed for an- 
other year. When you drop out, you 
have 31 days after the insurance 
would expire to apply for individual 
insurance without evidence of insur- 
ability. 

12. May teachers on leave of 
absence continue this insurance? 
State Teachers 


tion members on official leave of ab- 


Missouri Associa- 
sence, including exchange teachers, 
may continue coverage. 

13. If I become 70 or retire 
during the year, must I convert 
my insurance immediately? 

No, you may wait until the end of 
the policy year to convert your in- 
surance. 
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14. How is the Group Policy 
converted? 

Contact the Missouri State Teach- 
ers Association. 

15. Is there any requirement 
that a specific number of persons 
in a building, district or local as- 
sociation must enroll in the plan 
before I can obtain it? 

The Master Policy specifically re- 
quires that at least 75 per cent of 
all persons who are eligible for the 
insurance must participate in it. 
Otherwise, the plan is not available. 
Eligibility is 
school districts, school buildings or 


designed to include 
any local or county teachers associa- 
tion. 

16. May I continue the Group 
Insurance protection if I move to 
another Missouri school to teach 
and retain my MSTA member- 
ship? 

Yes. 

17. Once a building, district, 
local or county association has 
qualified, is it necessary to main- 
tain the 75 per cent? 

No. However, if any additional 
members are added at the annual 
open period, the unit must again meet 
its percentage. If that 75 per cent 
cannot be met, the members already 
insured can continue their coverage 
by paying their annual premium. 

18. May individual buildings 
in districts qualify? 

Yes, by meeting the 75 percentage 
requirement. 

19. May two or more build- 
ings combine to meet qualifica- 
tions? 

Yes. However, careful attention 
and planning are necessary and pro- 
per certification must be submitted 
that 75 per cent is met for total num- 
ber of members involved. 

20. A friend of mine is a 
teacher, but not a member of 
the Association, how may he ob- 
tain this insurance? 

The only way your friend may ob- 
tain this insurance is to join the Mis- 
souri State Teachers Association 
This protection is offered specifically 
to members of MsTa because we be- 


lieve by this means we will insure 


those persons of professional stand- 
ing who intend to remain in the teach- 
ing profession. 

21. When are groups open 
for additional members? 

The annual group open date is 
November 1. Enrollment may be 
made between November 1 and No- 
vember 30 with the effective date De- 
cember 1. The Master Policy does not 
permit late applications. 

22. How may new persons 
enroll? 

Fill out a double application card 
and submit it with $10 to the per- 
son in charge of this service in your 
building, district or local association. 

23. Are post-dated checks ac- 
ceptable? 

No. Under no condition may the 
date of the check be later than the 
effective date of the insurance (De- 
cember 1). 

24. May I change the benefi- 
ciary? 

Yes, by 


beneficiary form, filling out and 


requesting a change of 


returning it with your insurance cer- 
tificate to the MSTA office. 

25. Must I make out a new 
application card each year? 

No. Teachers retain the same cer- 
tificate and certificate number. To re- 
enroll, it is only necessary to make 
your annual payment to the person 
in charge of your building, district or 
local association. 

26. How are the terms “cer- 
tificate” and “policy” used in re- 
gard to this insurance program? 

The individual holds the certificate. 
The Association holds the Master 
Polic vy. 

27. May anyone besides 
MSTA members have this group 
insurance? 

No. 

28. How is 
filed? 


The beneficiary or the executor of 


a death claim 


the estate should advise the Missouri 
State 


Horace Mann Life Insurance Com- 


Teachers Association or the 


pany. 
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The Slow L 


earmmer 


in the Regular Classroom 


by Huberta S. Brunda, Boonville 





Editor's note: This summarizes a 
paper prepared for the course, Prob- 
lems of Exceptional Children, direct- 
ed by Dr. Geraldine Fergen, Univer- 
sity of Missouri. 

A COMMON CHARACTERISTIC of re- 
tarded children, slow learners and 


the custodial mentally retarded is 
the need for special help during all 
or part of their lives. They need their 
own place in life’s drama. 

Slow learners can be divided into 
two groups—the mentally retarded, 
who are the more seriously handi- 
capped and are in special classes, 
and the slow learners (dull normal 
who are less seriously handicapped 
but unable to make normal school 
progress year by year and are usual- 
ly in the regular classrooms. 

For educational purposes, accept- 
ed intelligence quotients and their 
corresponding identification for so- 
ciety are stated as follows: Slow 
learner, 1.0. 80-95; educable men- 
tally retarded, I.Q. 50-80; trainable 
mentally retarded, 1.Q. 25-50; cus- 
todial mentally retarded, 1.Q. up to 
25 

Slow learners are defined as chil- 
dren who are retarded to some de- 
gree in their mental development. 
These children are noticeably slow- 
er in total development than other 
children their age. This slower de- 
velopment is apparent in academic 
situations and also in_ situations 
where coordination appears inade- 
quate or below par. 

These children are not ready for 
an academic school program as soon 
as other children. In respect to phy- 
sical development and physical traits, 
slow learners resemble normal chil- 
dren of the corresponding chronolog- 


ical age 


28 


Slow learners are the highest in- 
tellectual group of retarded children 
and the largest number. They rep- 
resent about 8-10 per cent of all 
children and approximately 60 per 
cent of the retarded group 

Essentially normal in emotional, 
social, physical and motor develop- 
ment, slow learners are in the lower 
fringe of the normal group intellec- 
tually. Although retarded, their de- 
viation is not so great that they can- 
not be educated in regular classroom 
situations. 

With slow learners, the problem of 
grouping occurs almost immediately 
Heterogeneous grouping means inte- 
learners with normal 


Homo- 


segregates slow 


grating slow 
children in the classroom. 
geneous grouping 
learners into their own group, leav- 
ing normal learners within their own 
group. Homogeneous grouping ac- 
cording to ability seems the best svs- 
tem for handling individual needs in 
the classroom 

Ability grouping is based on the 
hypothesis that the pupil varies little 
in achievement from subject to sub- 
ject. 

When pupils are grouped in X, Y 
and Z fashion on the basis of an 
achievement test battery. weighted in 
favor of reading and arithmetic 
scores, a reduction of about 20 per 
cent in reading and arithmetic varia- 
bility can be expected. The extreme 
X and Z groups will overlap approx- 
imately 80 per cent 

Instead of a range of eight years 
in reading ability at the sixth grade 
level, a range of six and four-tenth 
years exists after grouping 


In other subjects, such as art, mu- 





sic, penmanship and spelling, reduc- 


tion of range approaches zero. 


lherefore, grouping must be on the 
basis of status and needs in specific 
subjects. Pupils should be grouped 
differently in each subject area 

lo label a child as either retarded 
or gifted on the basis of an intelli- 
gence test does him a gross educa- 
tional disservice. If he ranks low, he 
is discouraged from trying. If his 
score is high, he feels hard work is 
a reflection on his superiority. Prog- 
nosis should be based on a specific 
achievement in a given area only 

No matter where the slow learner 
is, he must not be forced to seek 
higher achievements than his abili- 
ties allow. He should be in that 


group which serves his particular 
needs best. Group flexibility is para- 
mount. The group which provides 
the best setting for him, which is 
most desirable for his interests and 
activities is the best group for the 
slow learner 

All children have the same basic 
needs, capacities and emotions. They 
all must learn to adjust to everyday 
life, In 


learners and normal children there 


a classroom with both slow 


is a great opportunity to teach both 
groups how to live together 

The slow learner will represent a 
sizable part of our democratic so- 
ciety in years to come. He must have 
an opportunity in his younger years 
to learn to be a responsible citizen 
This can be accomplished through 
flexible social grouping in the class- 
room 

The sooner the slow learner is re- 


leased from his slow group situation 


ee Slow Learner, page 36) 
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Recommended Study for English Teachers 


English teachers who wish to study 
current publications in English educa- 
tion will find the following books 
helpful. These books advocate teach- 
ing methods and procedures consis- 
tent with the philosophy of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English 
and the new Missouri language arts 
curriculum guides. 


The list was compiled by Dr. 
Georgia Clifton and revised by Dr 
Elizabeth Berry 


Books discussing problems of the 
professions : 


Attitudes Toward Teaching Eng- 
lish, by Joseph Mersand, (Chilton Co., 
Chestnut at Fifty-sixth St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.) 1960, $4. This volume sum- 
marizes the opinions of college presi- 
dents, librarians, business executives, 
attorneys, journalists, educators and 
publishers on how to improve the le- 
vel of student competence in English. 


The National Interest and _ the 
Teaching of English, National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English (National 
Council of Teachers of English, 508 S. 
Sixth St., Champaign, Ill.) 1961, $1.65 
to members, $1.95 to nonmembers. 
This paperback book is a report on 
the status of the profession. It dis- 
cusses such items as teacher compe- 
tence, pupil-teacher ratio, methods, 
research needs and deficiencies of 
present programs 


English curriculum and methods 


books 


Guiding Students in the English 
Class, by Elizabeth Berry, (Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 35 West 32nd 
St., New York, N.Y.) 1958, $4.50. Il- 
lustrates methods of teaching Eng- 
lish consistent with the NCTE phil- 
osophy and the new Missouri guides. 


The English Language Arts in the 
Secondary School, Commission on the 
English Curriculum (National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English, 508 S. 
Sixth St., Champaign, Ill.) 1956, $3.10 
to members, $4.50 to nonmembers. A 
design for the high school curriculum 
in English, based on the best research 
studies to date 
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The teaching of literature and 


reading: 


Literature Study in High School, by 
Dwight Burton, (Henry Holt and Co., 
383 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y.) 
1959, $3.50. Reviews newer trends in 
the teaching of literature. 


Books, Young People, and Reading 
Guidance, by Geneva Hanna and Mar- 
iana McAllister, (Harper and Bro- 
thers, 49 East 33rd St., New York, 
N.Y.) 1960, $2.75. Recommended for 
English teachers, school librarians or 
parents interested in helping students 
select books for free reading pur- 
poses. 

Teaching Reading in High School, 
by Cloy S. Hobson and Oscar Haugh 
(eds.), (School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan.) 1960, 
free pamphlet. Discusses reading 
techniques for classes in English, so- 
cia] studies, science, mathematics and 
industrial arts. 

What We Know About High School 
Reading, National Conference on Re- 
search in English, (National Council 
of Teachers of English, 508 S. Sixth 
St., Champaign, Ill.) 1958, 40 cents. 
This pamphlet, number R-16, sum- 
marizes research findings in reading. 

The Improvement of Reading, by 
Ruth Strang, Constance McCullough 
and Arthur Traxler, (McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., New York, N.Y.) 1961. A 
new edition of a popular book on 
problems in the improvement of read- 
ing in secondary schools 


The teaching of language and 


grammar : 


Applied Readings in English Lin- 
guistics, by Harold Allen (ed.), (Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 35 West 
32nd St., New York, N.Y.) 1958, $3.75. 
A series of articles on the science of 
linguistics and its application to the 
teaching of English. This book is an 
important bridge between the old and 
new English grammar. 

Language in Thought and Action 
by S. I. Hayakawa, (Harcourt, Brace 
and Co., 750 Third Ave., New York, 
N.Y.) 1949, about $3.50. The best 
semantics book published to date. 

Teaching English Grammar, by Ro- 
bert Pooley, (Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., 35 West 32nd St., New 


York, N.Y.) 1957, $2.50. A noted au- 
thority gives up-to-date information 
on what to teach and what not to 
teach in grammar. 

Patterns of English, by Paul Ro- 
berts, (Harcourt, Brace and Co., 750 
Third Ave., New York, N.Y.) 1956, 
$4. A popular book on grammar and 
language structure. 


State curriculum guides in the Eng- 
lish language arts: 


A Guide for Language Arts: Grades 
7-8-9; A Guide for Language Arts: 
Grades 10-11-12, Missouri State De- 
partment of Education, (Address: 
Ray Roberts, Curriculum Director, 
State Department of Education, Jef- 
ferson City, Mo.). These two state 
guides are free to English teachers 
in Missouri. 

Guide for Instruction in the Lan- 
guage Arts, State of Minnesota, (Ad- 
dress: State Superintendent of 
Schools, Saint Paul, Minn.) 1956, 
$2.65. The approach is similar to that 
of the Missouri guides. This bulletin 
is a valuable reinforcement of ma- 
terial in the Missouri guides. 


These books may be useful refer- 
ences for the teacher or may be used 
with students requiring special help 
in the language arts: 


Stories for Teenagers, Vols. 1 and 
2, by Ardis Burton and Joseph Mer- 
sand, (Globe Book Co., 175 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N.Y.) 1959, $1.98 each. 
These are collections of teenage 
stories arranged according to theme. 
High interest, low reading level. 

Good Books, Department of Eng- 
lish, Air Force Academy, (Order from 
National Council of Teacherr of Eng- 
lish, 508 S. Sixth St., Champaign, Tl.) 
60 cents each or 50 cents each for 20 
or more. An annotated reading list 
prepared by the United States Air 
Force Academy. Excellent guide to 
reading for superior high school stu- 
dents. 

Reading Ladders for Human Rela- 
tions, by Margaret Heaston (ed.), 
(American Council on Education, 
1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., 
Washington, D.C.) 1955, $2. This an- 
notated bibliography lists books by 
theme and grade level. 


Spelling Your Way to Success, by 
Joseph Mersand, (Barron's Educa- 
tional Service, 343 Great Neck Road, 
Great Neck, N.Y.) 1959, 98 cents. A 
self-help book for students who find 
spelling difficult 

Gateways to Readable Books, by 
Ruth Strang and Ethyln Phelps, (H. 
W. Wilson and Co., 950-972 Universi- 
ty Ave., New York, N.Y.) revised 
1958, $2. An annotated list of books 
for students who find reading diffi- 
cult. Gives reading level of each book. 


Teenage Tales (eight volumes) by 
Ruth Strang and others, (D. C. Heath 
and Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Boston, 
Mass.) $2.56 each. Suitable for re- 
tarded and slow learners. 


















Arthur LeRoy Bowers has been ap- 
pointed high school principal at Wind- 
sor. He taught junior high science at 
University City the past two years. 

Warren M. Brown, assistant super- 
intendent in Ferguson-Florissant, re- 
ceived the degree of doctor of educa- 
tion from Teachers College, Columbia 
University, this summer. 


T. G. Campbell is the high school 
principal at Hillsboro. 


Dwight Carrens has been employed 
as high school principal at Doniphan. 
He succeeds James O. Carson who 
was elected superintendent of this 
system. 


William E. Cheatham, Jr. is the 
new superintendent of the Corder 
system. 


Myrtle Crippin teaches fifth grade 
in the Marceline R-V schools. 


Lee Ellis and Eldred Spain, faculty 
members at Adrian high school, com- 
pleted masters degrees this summer. 


Roger Fischer is teaching biology 
in the Dixon high school. This is his 
first year of teaching. 


Dorsey Guy has been appointed su- 
perintendent of schools at Wyaconda. 


Monty Harlow, state representative 
from Green County’s first district, is 
teaching in the high school at Miller. 


Alzere Harness replaced Nellie E. 
Johnsor as high school principal and 
head of the English and mathema- 
tics departments at Richards R-3 
school. Miss Johnson resigned for 
reasons of health. 


Kent Henry is the new director of 
athletics and teaches science at the 
Richards R-3 school. 


Dave Herron, who received his mas- 
ters degree from Central Missouri 
State College last summer, is teach- 
ing mathematics at Stephens College. 


Ray Hilterbrand, vocational agri- 
culture teacher at Van Buren, re- 
ceived his doctor of education degree 
from the University of Missouri in 
August. 

Mrs. Richard Hinderliter is teach- 
ing commerce and language arts at 
Rockport. 

Jessie Hollandis is elementary su- 
pervisor and principal of the Ash 
Grove and Bois D’Ark schools. She 
taught at Mansfield last year. 

Jerry Hoover has accepted the posi- 
tion of high school band and orches- 
tra instructor for the Lebanon 
schools 


Richard Hopkins has been employed 
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to teach social] studies and speech 
in the Pierce City R-VI schools. 


Edward Huitt resigned as principal 
of the Lebanon junior high school af- 
ter 18 years to accept a position in 
the junior high school at Berkley. 


John A. Jones, who was graduated 
in August from the University of Mis- 
souri, is teaching at Vandalia-Farber 
R-1. 


Dr. Jessie Jutten, head of the wo- 
men's physical education department 
at Central Missouri State College, 
was one of 300 Americans invited to 
attend the second International Con- 
gress of Physical Education for Girls 
and Women Aug. 6-12 in Washington, 
D.C, She completed requirements for 
her doctoral degree in August at In- 
diana University. 


W. R. Koelling, Jr., of New Frank- 
lin is the principal of Warrenton high 
school. 


Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Laughlin are 
teaching vocal music at Slater this 
year. They formerly taught at Lincoln 
junior college in Lincoln, Illinois. 


Floyd Liley is principal of Kennett 
high schools. He was chief Portage- 
ville school administrator last year 
and was New Madrid county superin- 
tendent of schools for six years. 


J. B. Mitchell, superintendent of 
schools of the Platte City reorgan- 
ized district last year, is elementary 
principal at Mt. Vernon. 


Ernest Lee Murray replaced Jerry 
Wells as industrial arts instructor at 
Monett high school. 

E. E. Neely is teaching in an in- 
tensified science program at Steel- 
ville R-3 elementary and junior high 
schools. 


Elizabeth Ray is teaching English 
and speech in the Adrian high school. 





Leonard Johnsen is teaching social 
studies in Adrian 


Jerry Robbins is the new principal 
of Adrian high school. He replaces 
Robert Boyd who is now employed at 
the Central Missouri State College at 
Warrensburg. 


Charles E. Robertson, who has been 
football coach and elementary princi- 
pal at Buffalo, is elementary princi- 
pal of the Houston schools. 


Neva Ross, supervising teacher at 
Horace Mann elementary school in 
Maryville the past 19 years, has been 
named supervisor of elementary edu- 
cation at Northwest State College. 
She succeeds Chloe Millikan, who re- 
tired. 


Mrs. Herbert Salfrank, who has 
been teaching English at Rockport 
high school, has succeeded Mary E. 
Botkin as a third grade teacher in 
that system. Mrs. Charles Burke is 
teaching high school English now. 
Mrs. Botkin is teaching at Platte 
City. 

Dr. Catherine F. Titus, associate 
professor of English at Central Mis- 
souri State College, has been named 
a judge for the National Council of 
Teachers of English annual achieve- 
ment awards competition. 


Joseph Walsh is the high school 
principal at Eldorado R-2. He has 
been employed in Osceola the past 
three years. 


William G. Webb has been em- 
ployed by the Cameron R-1 Board of 
Education as principal for the high 
school. He was principal at Ironton. 


Almon Leon Williams is teaching in 
the junior high school at California. 


William O. Yates has been appoint- 
ed superintendent of schools at Wat- 
son. 








These twenty-five Missourians were among the 1,200 educators who attended 
the National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards 
Meeting June 20 to 23 at Pennsylvania State University, University Park, Pa. 
What the teaching profession is and what it ought to become were discussed 
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NEW BELL SYSTEM AIDS 
TO HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCE 
OFFER HELP TO THE TEACHER 


a challenge to the student 


For the high school physics teacher who seeks new ways 
to stimulate the imagination and thinking of the student, 
the Bell System now offers two science aid packages 
‘Similarities in Wave Behavior’ and “From Sun to 
Sound.”’ 

A wave machine demonstrates similarities in wave be- 
havior, a subject basic to the understanding of physics. 
This science aid package also includes a film on wave 
behavior plus a lecture-demonstration script and teacher 
and student manuals. 


eee 


The fascinating ‘‘ From Sun to Sound” kit was developed 
especially for the exceptionally talented high school 
physics student. This experiment 
leads the student into the realms 
of electronics, oscillator theory 


and semiconductor physics 


For information about obtaining these new 
Bell System aids to high school science, just 
write or call your telephone business office. 


«sr, 
reer tay, 


SOUTHWESTERN BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 


F Call by Number... it's Twice as Fast 


“Wome co 
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: * yours 
for the 


This column is planned just to help 
you secure quickly and easily mate- 
rial for personal or professional use. 
You may order any number of the 
items listed below by using the cou- 
pon at the end of the column. Be the 
first in your school to use the new 
material. 


6. Catalog of Books for Children’s 
Libraries, new, complete, 1961-62. In- 
cludes curriculum index as well as 
author-title and title-author indexes. 
(Follett Publishing Company) 


7. Worktext Catalog lists Work- 
text, workbooks, teaching aids, texts, 
readers and library books. The fields 
covered are mathematics, science, 
reading, music, history, geography, 
industrial arts (drawing and shop- 
work), health and many others as 
well as many types of achievement, 
evaluation and objective tests for spe- 
cific needs. 48 pages. (The Steck 
Company) 


18. Catalog of language books— 
French, Spanish, Russian, German 


and Italian. Readers as well as texts. 
Also includes a section on audio-vis- 
ual material available for rental or 
purchase. (Chilton Company—Book 
Division ) 


20. Graded Catalog of books for 
elementary and junior high schools 
and Classified Catalog of books for 
high school libraries. (J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company) 


24. Information about a no-risk, 
no-investment Protected Fund Rais- 
ing plan used by schools and school 
groups from Maine to California. 
(Mason Candies, Inc.) 


32. Introducing PARLONS FRAN- 
CAIS is a basic description of the 


dK! 


content of the course plus an illus- 
trated brochure containing sample 
record. Describes the extent and 
availability of the course. (Heath de 
Rochemont, Inc.) 


33. Career Reports is an unusual 
series of motion pictures created to 
fill a serious gap in the average high 
school vocational guidance program. 
It is specifically designed to help 
those seniors who are not able to go 
to college. Vocations described by the 
films (Auto Mechanics, Armed Serv- 
ices, Construction, Electronics, etc.) 
are those which ordinarily do not re- 
quire a college diploma as a pre- 
requisite. Each motion picture objec- 
tively describes a specific occupation, 
explaining advantages and disadvan- 
tages in an up-to-date, interesting 
and lively format. Send for complete 
list of titles, supplementary informa- 
tion and order blank. (Dept. of the 
Army.) 


35. Catalog of “Good Books for 
Children”. (Benefic Press) 


38. Catalog of instructional ma- 
terials. Lists rocks, grains, nature 
study materials, seashells and many 
other items. (Practical Aids Com- 
pany) 

44. Halloween Cooky Cutter that 
cuts Halloween-shaped cats. With 
crescent moon cutter and six-page 
illustrated folder for delicious new 
sugar cooky recipes and ideas for 
Halloween decorating. Cost 25 cents 
prepaid. (Mirro. See Wrigley Spear- 
mint Gum ad) 

45. Creative Crafts a new 42-page 
catalog of things to make. Describes 
in detail the materials available with 
complete instructions on school proj- 
ects. (The Handcrafters) 


SEND FOR THESE NEW IDEAS- Use This Coupon/ 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. G, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago !, Illinois 


number circled. 


6. 7 18. 20. 24. 32. 


Name 

Subject 

School Name 

School Street Address 
City 

Enrollment: Boys 





Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity 
desired where more than one copy is available. 4c is enclosed for each 


Available only in the United States of America 


Available in 
school year of 
1961-62 only 


35 38 44. (25c) 45. 


Missouri 
Girls 








NOVEMBER CONVENTION 
FOR MATH ASSOCIATION 


The 61st convention of the Central 
Association of Science and Mathemat- 
ics Teachers will be Nov. 23-25 in 
Chicago at the Sheraton-Chicago Ho- 
tel. 

Topics will relate to mathematics 
in the classroom for the elementary, 
secondary and college teacher and in 
industry. The theme is “Science and 
Mathematics for the New Frontier.” 

Speakers will include H. Stanley 
Bennett, University of Chicago; 
James Van Allen, State University of 
Iowa; Norman Hilberry, Argonne Na- 
tional Laboratories; and John Luding- 
ton, U.S. Office of Education. 


INTERESTING RESULTS 
FROM 11-YEAR STUDY 
OF CHILDREN AND TV 


After 11 years of studying the tele- 
viewing habits of children, parents 
and teachers in the Chicago metro- 
politan area, Paul Witty has conclud- 
ed that TV is a problem mainly in the 
homes where parents allow it to be- 
come and remain a problem. The anti- 
dote to its undesirable aspects, he 
says, lies in a constructive program 
of guidance for children and young 
people. 

Despite many complaints from par- 
ents, television has not affected chil- 
dren's health. They seem to get as 
much sleep now as before the advent 
of TV. Their vision is unimpaired 
when proper seating and lighting and 
set adjustment are practiced. 

Children spend as much or more 
time reading, playing and pursuing 
hobbies than before they had TV. 

Copies of this informative report 
are furnished without charge by the 
Television Information Office, Depart- 
ment SC, 666 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 19, New York. 


A REPORT FOR TEACHERS 
OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 

“Teachers of Crippled Children and 
Teachers of Children with Special 
Health Problems,” a U.S. Office of 
Education report, will be of interest 
to all teachers of exceptional chil- 
dren. 

Special attention is given to the 
qualifications, preparations and com- 
petencies required of teachers 

Ruth E. Green of Branson worked 
on a five-member committee which 
collaborated with the authors in pre- 
paring the report. 

Another Missourian, Nelle Dabney, 
who until her retirement in January 
1961 was director of Special Educa- 
tion in Kansas City, was chairman of 
a study committee on competencies 
needed by teachers of crippled chil- 
dren. She also participated in a work 
conference to review the reports of 
teachers of crippled children for this 
study. 

Copies of this report are available 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D.C. Price, 50 
cents. 
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Hurray 
for Books! 


BOOK WEEK 


NOVEMBER 12-18 








— 





BOOK WEEK KITS READY 

Thousands of schools will observe 
the 43rd annual Children’s Book Week 
Nov. 12-18 

Special materials have been collect- 
ed to help teachers and students ob- 
serve this week 

The basic kit contains the official 
color poster, a set of three streamers, 
50 seals of the poster, 50 bookmarks 
and a copy of “Aids to Choosing 
300ks for Your Children.” It ¢osts $1 

The Book Party Quiz Kit, priced at 
$2.50, includes the quiz, “Parties in 
Favorite Books”, a pad of 32 answer 
sheets, 32 Book Party tea napkins and 
32 special book pencils 

In the Book Fair Kit are a list of 
dealers who supply exhibits of books, 
a copy of “Aids to Choosing Books 
for Your Children,” a list of sources 
for films, records and plays, a set of 
12 category signs, a “Come to the 
Book Fair” sign and tag and folder 
samples. The price of this kit is $1.25 

Other materials, including mobiles, 
signs and folders, are listed in “Aids 
for Book Week” which is available 
on request. 

Send orders to The Children’s Book 
Council, Inc., 175 Fifth Ave., New 
York 10, N.Y 


HIGH SCHOOLS CAN AID 
WORLD UNDERSTANDING 

A school-to-school relationship with 
foreign schools has been advocated by 
Edward R. Murrow, director of the 
U.S. Information Agency, as a means 
of advancing mutual understanding 
among nations 

In past months American high 
schools have established contacts 
with schools in all parts of the world, 
exchanging letters tapes, school 
newspapers, art and craft work. The 
most desirable part of the program 
is exchange of students and teachers 

Educators from Africa, South 
America and the Far East have re- 
sponded to the idea with hundreds 
of requests for American partner 
schools 

For further information, write to 
the United States Information Agen- 
cy’s Office of Private Cooperation, 
Washington, D.C 
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SCHOOLS PUT EMPHASIS 
ON STUDY SKILLS 


Schools are emphasizing reading 
and how to teach it and show an in- 
creased interest in helping students 
develop study skills, according to a 
NEA survey of school superintend- 
ents’ plans for fall programs 

In Missouri, Jefferson City will be- 
gin team-teaching in high schools. In 
St. Louis County, Ferguson-Florissant 
will initiate a course on note-taking; 


Normandy plans to send high-rank- 
ing seniors to nearby Missouri Uni- 
versity Residence Center for some 
courses 

Report cards in Portland, Me., will 
indicate grade level of work accord- 
ing to national norms, a letter grade 
and adjectives relative to class stand- 
ing 

Teaching machines are still regard- 
ed as curiosities, the survey says, but 
television is becoming a substantial 
force as a means of instruction 


New Cooky Cat cutter, 
3% x 4M inches, with 
moon cutter and recipes: 
25+. Address, below 


|! Halloween 
Cooky Cat 


Youngsters of all ages are delighted with this cooky. Easy to make 
with Cooky Cat Cooky Cutter. Such fun to do and fun to eat. 

Only 25¢ postpaid. Crescent moon cutter included plus 
grand-tasting, new, easy recipes for making. Address given below. 


Unlike the ordinary Halloween treat, 
snacks or refreshments that pTa and 


schools provide the 


If you decorate the cats, the whiskers 
are coconut; the big eye is a little 
red cinnamon candy. 





“‘celebrants’’, these 
Cooky Cats are really 
different and new. 

All you need is the new 
Cooky Cat cutter. With 
it, is free illustrated 6- 
page folder. This has 
easy new recipes for 
making grand-tasting 
gingerbread or chocolate 





IF INTERESTED 


To get COOKY caT 
CUTTER plus crescent 
moon cutter, plus the 
folder of delicious recipes 
and ideas, described, send 
name, address and 25¢ to 
MIRRO, Manitowoc, Wis. 
No charge for postage. 


Folder also has ideas for 
decorating cats and use 
of cats oe decorating 
cake, for perching on 
top ice cream, etc. 

As another plus, besides 
the folder, you are also 
sent a crescent moon 
cutter for making man- 
in-the-moon cookies... 








cats or the plain sugar 


cooky variety. The cats make great 
big hit, decorated or undecorated. 


a fine treat for witches. 
Your Pra, room mothers or girls in 
upper grades might do the cookies. 


Wholesome, delicious treat for Halloween—and every day 


it satisfies yet is not rich or filling. Here's ideal 


treat for party time or for any time. 








. ‘ ( . ° tt Representatives Baltz Shannon 
ves oF > 1a ‘ : : 
A Si ative JOTRITLITLEES Davis (Linn), Garnet Daviess 


° . . ‘ Hurt (Cooper), Pace (Marion 
Appointed to Study Education Rolwing (Mississippi 


[wo Interim Committees of the confronting public education in the Phe Missouri State Teachers Asso- 
General Assembly have been ap- state. the need for revision of the ciation has traditionally taken the 
pointed to study education and make school laws, the financing and organ- position that education is of such 
reports to the next regular session of ization of the public schools and a importance that its financing should 
the Legislature re-evaluation of the needs of higher be under constant study by the Gen- 
One ol these committees, consist- education eral Assembly, which under the con- 
ing of six members of the House and The members of this committee stitution has the responsibility to nf 
six members of the Senate, will take are: Senators Hill, Johnson, Mackie, tablish and oe free public 
a look at the more acute problems Tinnin, Waters and Spradling, and schools. Every possible bit of cooper- 

ation and assistance will be given the 


committee by the MSTA 
The use that is made of the addi- 


a 
uiong , ec fi- 
S Iden tify and Develop ional funds provided by the full fi 


nancing of the School Foundation 
Essen trol Reading Skills Program is significant. Let us be able 

to show that the money has been 
c : ; , < = . ised and used effectively to improve 
Steck’s Reading Essentials Series (Gr. 1-8) may be 
used with any basal readers, or independently to 
develop essential reading skills. Practice materials 


the quality of the educational pro- 
gram. It should not be overlooked 
i : ie that the quality of the educational 
widely varied to sustain interest. program depends to a great extent 


o READING ESSENTIAL SERIES: ipon attracting and retaining able 


it Qin wed ty << G8 te deer teachers and that Missouri's relative- 
r e > 


Gr.1 Fun Time 68 in Reading ly low level of teachers’ salaries was 


Gr Play Time 68 Gr.6 New Adventures a major concern of the last Interim 


in Readin 
Gr. 3 Work Time 68 ye bs Committee 
Progress in 


New Gools 
68 Reading 


in Reading 
New Avenues Gr.8 Mastery in 
in Reading 72 Reading é well be influenced by the use that is 


The recommendations of the Joint 


rislative Interim Committee may 





SCECSS HCCC ESA VSASASeOVSECCO TES made of the funds provided by the 





full financing of the Foundation Pro- 


gram. 


PP EASY READERS From the pioneer publish- B wonoer-wonver 


ers of easy readers. Attractively illustrated . SERIES (Grs. 1-3) r) 
osed on the man he second of the joint le 
. Y wonder . 
Pre-Primer First Grade children can discove, t,. 
themselves 


f tl legisla- 
for tive committees is authorized to 
"Boxes Are Wishes A Book of Tails 
“Cappy Cardinal A Book of Tongues 
*Doffy Creepy Coterpilior 
*Dilly Dally Happy Acres co WOODLAND FROLICS 
*Poke-Along *Pinkie SERIES (Grs. 1.6) 
"Up A Tree Prissy-Misses Delightful animal storie Hill and Mackie and Representa- 
° a +? *Ri Corefy ; = . - , 
Where is Cubby Beo Rickie Core Y controlled vocaby tives Flakne Carroll). Hempe rley 
"Willie Waddle ‘ory, large type , 
*Clothbound and Paperbound editions. Cape Girardeau), Owen (DeKalb 
and Poe (Schuyler 


a study of the office of county 
superintendent of schools. The mem- 


bers aré Senators Bachler, Downs, 





Second Grade OTHER SERIES TO MAKE TEACHING EASIER 
Animal Tots Outstanding Worktext series are avail- 
The Boy Who Sow on Alligator in His Bathtub able in Arithmetic, English, THE CUSTODIAL PROGRAM 
Buttons and His Sunday Coot Geography, Handwriting, Health, A well-trained custodian can be an 
The Goat Who Ate Flowers History and Civics, Industrial Arts, effective partner in the educational 
renee) ema Music, and Reading system by “preserving property val- 
oe Smi ae a oe ues, protecting health and safety, pro- 
viding a climate for learning, develop- 
Third Grade ing good will, maintaining cleanliness 
and neatness” and being efficient in 
the economical use of facilities and 
utilities 


The American Buffalo 
The Armadillo 


The Donkey Sat Down 
Horned Lizards These and other ideas are present- 
The Jack Rabbit = ed in “School Plant Management: Ad- 
The Little Shell Hunter WRITE TODAY for your free ministering the Custodial Program.” 
The Road Runner copy of our new catalog, giving This U.S. Office of Education book- 
Wiki of Wolp complete descriptions of all Steck let is available from the Superintend- 
eae re publications — WORKTEXT, text- ent of Documents, U.S. Government 

books, teaching aids, school forms. Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C 


P.O. BOX 14, AUSTIN 61, TEXAS Price, 40 cents 
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SOUTHWEST BAPTIST 
HAS NEW PRESIDENT 


Dr. Robert E. Craig succeeds Dr. John 
Dowdy as president of Southwest 
Baptist College. He received the Kel- 
logg Administrative Scholarship in 
1954 


Dr. Robert E. Craig will direct a 
$1.8 million expansion program as the 
president of Southwest Baptist Col- 
lege at Bolivar 

He takes over the position Nov. 1, 
succeeding Dr. John W. Dowdy, who 
resigned last May 

The 34-year-old president has been 
dean of the California Baptist College 
since 1958. Previously he was chair- 
man of the teacher education division 
and director of the demonstration 
school at the University of Corpus 
Christi. He has also been adminis- 
trator, teacher and coach at high 
schools and elementary schools in 
Texas and Arkansas 

Dr. Craig earned his doctor of ed- 
ucation degree from North Texas 
State College in 1957 with a major 
in administrative leadership in educa- 
tion, 


Math Teachers, Join 
Your State Council 


Math teachers—join your state 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 

MCTM dues are only $1. The Mis- 
souri organization is affiliated with 
the national council 

The fall meeting this year will be 
a luncheon at the State Convention 
in St. Louis. The spring meeting will 
be held in Rolla. Exact dates will be 
published later 

Fill in the coupon and mail it with 
$1 to the Missouri Council of Teach- 
ers of Mathematics, Mary E. Morris, 
501 Hinsdale St., Rock Hill 19, Mis- 
souri 


Name: 
Home address: 
School address: 


Grade level: U. 
Sr. high 


or College 
Jr. high 


Elem. 
Member of NCTM: yes no 


MEMBER OF MCTM: yes no 
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GRADE SCHOOLERS ENJOY 
ST. JAMES LIBRARY 

Grade school children borrowed 
28,105 books from the James Me- 
morial Library at St. James in 1960- 
61, an increase of 5,064 books over 
1959-60, says Librarian Grace Muller. 
The library registers 668 young read- 
ers. 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ADDS 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

Instruction in grade school physical 
education was added this year at 
Lee's Summit. This is in line with 
recommendations made by a citizens 
advisory committee following a two- 
year study on needs and goals of the 
district 


Stanley Magady is the elementary 
physical education instructor 


FARMERS ASSOCIATION 
SUPPORTS FEDERAL PROGRAM 
In a report of its Resolutions Com- 
mittee the Missouri Farmers Associa- 
tion recorded at its annual conven- 
tion, August 14, its endorsement of 
federal support for public schools 
The organization had a year ago in 
its platform asked for additional fed- 
eral support to education and again 
reaffirmed the need for such support 
at this time. It pointed out that in- 
creasing property taxes levied with- 
out regard for ability to pay or the 
level of farm prices were becoming 
an increasing burden on farmers. 





Schedule a 
made up of the finest car- 
toons, comedies and short 
subjects available. Run- 
ning time of each program 
is approximately 45 min. 
— Rental $12.50 to $17.50. 


621 No. Skinker Blvd. 
Organization 
Your Name 


Address 


Date wanted 





City 


HALLOWEEN 


A REAL FUN-TIME 
FOR EVERYONE 


Halloween can be a happy 
time for everyone — boys, 
girls, mothers, dads, prop- 
erty owners — (and also 
the police)— if this occa- 
sion can be celebrated 


with supervised community activities. 


16mm sound Halloween Movie Program 


Descriptive listing available. Send postcard. 
Or order now. (Description mailed with confirmation ) 


Mail handy order blank for one or more programs to 
Swank Motion Pictures 
Attn. Ray Swank 
Or Phone Collect PArkview 6-3333 


St. Louis 30, Mo. 


State 


Number of Halloween Programs wanted 


Approx. price 











BOOKS IN THE SCHOOLS 

The role of books in tomorrow’s 
schools has been studied by 11 writ- 
ers in “Books in the Schools.” This 
65-page pamphlet, edited by James 
Cass, associate editor of Saturday 
Review Education Supplement, indi- 
cates that books in the classroom will 
be more important than ever. 

For copies of this thoughtful dis- 
cussion pamphlet, write the American 
Book Publishers Council, 58 West 
40th St., New York 18, N.Y. Price, $1. 


REFERENCES GIVEN 
ON-SCHOOL SEATING 

References on trends, arrangement, 
specifications, maintenance, color and 
research in school seating are given 


in a U.S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare bulletin. Available 
from the department's Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington 25, D.C. 


SLOW LEARNER 


Continued from page 28) 


in art and music activities, the quick- 
er he will become an_ integrated 
member in the classroom communi- 
ty. Some children, however, will al- 
ways be happier and more secure in 
their own slow learner group situa- 
tion and should be left there in or- 


der to do their best learning 





PLANNING T0 BUY A NEW HOME? 


LOOK FOR THIS 


It’s your assurance of better value. A Medallion Home 
sets a new standard for lighting, wiring and electrical appli- 


ances 


As a Home Buyer, you will want to look for homes 
that display this new emblem. 


BRONZE MEDALLION HOMES PROVIDE THESE 


MODERN FEATURES: 


ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES — You will find a modern 


built-in Electric 


nge in the Bronze Medallion Home, 


plus three additional major electric appliances . . . 
all conveniently placed to save you time and work ... 


to make life more enjoyable. 


LIGHT FOR LIVING — Lighting is planned with you in 
mind ._ . with some fixtures built-in or recessed for greater 
convenience. And you will appreciate the modern way 

of lighting living areas to beautify your home. 


FULL “HOUSEPOWER” — Every Bronze Medallion Home 
has an adequate wiring system planned for present 

and future needs. This means (1) a service entrance of at 
least 100 amperes, (2) plenty of circuits of proper size 

and (3) plenty of convenient outlets. 


Gold Medallion Homes are total-Electric. They offer all 

the appliances and lighting features of the Bronze Medallion 
Homes, plus Electric water heating and additional 
Housepower wiring. Gold Medallion Homes also offer a 
totally new concept in better living . . 

a complete Modern Electric Sy Heating system! 


If you are planning to remodel your present home, talk to 
your Architect or Building Contractor about bringing your 
house up to Bronze Medallion Home standards. 


KANSAS CITY POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 





In both art and music, flexibility 


is important. Music is a superior 
medium for arousing attention, de- 
veloping motor coordination, train- 
ing the voice, improving articulation, 
developing group consciousness, so- 
cializing the child and providing es- 
thetic culture. All pupils need music 


in their curriculum, especially the 
slow learners, 

Because of the slow learning pu- 
pil’s limited horizon, he must have 
more experiences repeated than the 
normal child in order to become ef- 
He is a child of habit, not 
child 


thinking. Hence, 


ficient 


of reason; of doing, not of 
he needs the oppor- 
tunity to meet and judge similar ex- 
perienc es often 

It is not enough to reduce the 
regular school curriculum content to 
meet the slow learner’s limited capac- 
extra learning 


ities or to provide 


time for him. Education for him 
must be planned to help develop 
those elementary skills, attitudes and 
ppreciations fundamental to satis- 
factory social and economic adjust- 
ments in life 

The tendency to set up and revise 
curricula for slow learners at the 
various levels of development is com- 
mendable, Discrimination and inge- 


nuity in selecting, devising and 
adapting materials for slow learners 
should be practiced 


The unit approach in teaching 


should grow out of real-life situa- 
tions and should suit the child’s so- 
cial, physical and mental develop- 


These 


ther individual and group growth, 


ment situations should fur- 
provide for desirable habits and at- 
titudes of conduct and give oppor- 
tunities for many kinds of experienc- 
es, The most important principle is 
to emphasize the slow learner’s as- 
sets and minimize his liabilities 

The school curriculum must suit 
the child’s particular needs and na- 
ture so there will be continuous pro- 
gress for him during his entire school 
life. Individual and carefully adjust- 
ed assignments geared to his needs 
and interests will result in success- 
ful learning experiences for him. 

In the regular classroom, the slow 
put where he 


learner should be 


achieves most satisfactorily. The slow 
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learner must be taught the same 
things normal children are taught, 
in logical, meaningful ways. He must 
be taught to adjust to normal situa- 


Each 


must learn to communicate with the 


tions and normal children. 


other so they will be able to grow 


up and live together 


VOCATIONS 


Continued from page 17 


Some conclusions about the pro- 
gram are: 

Citizenship teachers and the coun- 
selor do not waste each other’s time. 

Students have a better opportuni- 
ty to find and become acquainted 
with materials suitable to their needs. 

A student’s broad investigation of- 
ten leads to a better understanding 
of workers and a greater respect for 
persons in different socio-economic 
Situations 

Teachers notice that students’ atti- 
tudes improve when they realize im- 
themselves and 


portant facts about 


the work world. Some students who 
previously did careless and indiffer- 
ent work begin making a conscien- 
tious effort to succeed 

that students 


Librarians observe 


doing research for oral reports in 


other classes tend to select as sub- 


iects their favorite vocations 

Many parents read and study in- 
formation when it is taken home. 
They learn with their children about 
positions, cost of education, scholar- 
ships, foreign language requirements, 
personality traits and necessary qual- 
ifications for a vocation 

Persons teaching a vocations unit 
for the first time at Northgate ap- 


preciate the opportunity to share in 


this program. Each teacher includes 


his own ideas in his classes 

Staff members willingly give time 
for interviews with students, even 
though students are advised to seek 
at times vocational information else- 
where in an effort to avoid over- 
whelming demands on the staff. 

Citizenship teachers say that cur- 
rent events pertaining to employ- 
ment, industrial outlook, education- 
al trends and articles related to vo- 
cations are used more frequently by 
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students after the unit is studied. 

The 
that students plan high school sched- 
Many stu- 


counselor’s records indicate 


ules more intelligently 


dents establish intermediate goals 
and begin long-range plans. They 
gain an awareness of needs and be- 
gin matching these with abilities. 


North City 


school counselors have noted fine re- 


Kansas senior high 
sults from this training in the junior 
high school, They say the students 
seem better informed and are aware 
of the need to make serious plans 
for their futures. 


BONDS VOTED 


Shelbina: $30,000 issue was passed 
June 28 to build and equip a kitchen 
for the elementary building. 


EDUCATING THE ABLE 


“Educating the More Able Children 
in Grades Four, Five and Six," a chal- 
lenge to many creative teachers, is 
the subject of a recent U.S. Office 
of Education Study. The 84-page bul- 
letin suggests ways to enrich learn- 
ing experiences for these children. 

Copies are available from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C. Price, 35 cents. 





ptuuouncing 
The North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
selects LAIDLAW BROTHERS 
as publishers of their 
FOREIGN RELATIONS SERIES 














The 
United Stores 


ond the 


school students. 


The United States and World Affairs 

The United States and the Soviet Challenge 
The United States in the United Nations 
Southeast Asia and American Policy 


Civics, ond Foreign Affairs. 


Your LAIDLAW 
William 


rs bi 
po 


Each of these outstanding booklets has been prepared under the super- 
vision of The North Central Association, and each was written by a foreign 
affairs expert and edited so it can be read and understood by high 


The United States’ Role in Latin America 


The booklets in the FOREIGN RELATIONS SERIES are accurate, objective’ 
and comprehensive and provide students with information vital to courses 
in American History, World History, American Government, Ninth Grade 


Furkin — C. E. 


America’s Role in the Middle East 
America’s Stake in Western Europe 
Africa and the World Today 


Chinese Dilemma 


Representatives 


Keltner 





LAIDLAW 


RIVER FOREST, ILLINOIS @¢ 


™ BROTHERS 


SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 
® DALLAS, TEXAS 














DISCIPLINE 


Continued from page 24) 
themselves, stop talking, and then to 
continue in a more conversational 
tone that is free from anger, annoy- 
ance or anxiety 

Children resent being yelled at or 
screamed at and often will be hostile 
as a result. Many successful teachers 
use signals such as the classroom 
lights, a small bell, or putting a fin- 
ger to the mouth to request silently 
that everyone lower his voice. 

Teachers need to remember that 
children’s attention spans are short. 
Often when children work on an ac- 
tivity too long, restlessness and noise 
seem to grow spontaneously. This 
should be considered when planning 
lessons, but should it happen during 
a lesson, the far-sighted teacher 
should start a new activity before 
the noise gets out of hand 

Since many discipline problems 
arise when a student or a few stu- 
dents cannot do an assigned task, the 
teachers should try to individualize 
instruction whenever possible. It is 


better for the less capable student to 


complete a modified version of the 
general assignment than for him to 
drift into a disciplinary situation 

In the classroom, easily recogniz- 
able rewards should follow approved 
behavior without delay. The wise 
teacher gives recognition to his stu- 
dents whenever possible for their su- 
perior work or behavior. 

A child who is hungry or tired is 
apt to become a discipline problem 
The teacher should analyze his class 
periodically as to proper rest and 
diet. 

Being aware of certain physical 
and/or mental defects can help a 
teacher avoid many difficult class- 
room situations. The school’s cum- 
ulative records help a teacher learn 
about a child’s physical and mental 
status. 

All teachers sincerely interested in 
providing a good teaching-learning 
situation should welcome construc- 
tive supervision. 

Supervision encourages the teach- 
er to try for better classroom control 
It sometimes calls attention to pre- 


viously unnoticed or flippant or sar- 


castic remarks or unfriendly looks on 
the part of the teacher 

Supervisors may notice antagonis- 
tic or rebellious pupil attitudes as a 
result of teaching techniques which 
invite disorder. If this information is 
presented to the teacher in a profes- 
sional manner, he then has an oppor- 
tunity to take corrective action be- 


fore serious situations develop 


In summary, proper! ( lassroom Or- 


ganization improves the teaching- 


by saving time and 


learning situation 
energy, helping preserve order and 
contributing to character develop- 
ment. Good teachers devise definite 
modes of seating pupils, recording 
attendance, directing traffic, distrib- 
uting and collecting materials, ar- 
ranging and caring for equipment, 
regulating light, heat and ventilation 
and for seeing that desks and floors 
are Ke neat 

Preventive measures help keep 
problems from occurring, but when 
serious discipline problems do devel- 
op they should be dealt with objec- 
tively and firmly without rejecting 


the misbehaving child as a person 





phone 
corder for playing lesson tapes 
sponses for grading purposes. 
for 10 students is $995. 


Radio Corporation of 
Lands, Penna. 


Distributed by 


1610 Baltimore 





LABORATORY ON WHEELS" BY RCA 

extends the opportunity for learning spoken 
foreign languages to s'udents at all grade 
levels. Lab rolls into classroom, plugs into 
any A-C outlet and is ready to operate. The 
unit accommodates up to 10 students 
provided with individual headset and micro- 
Console is equipped with a tape re- 
Simple con- 


America, 


RCA Preceptor Mobile Language Laboratory 


AN EASY-TO-USE, LOW COST ‘LANGUAGE 





each 


trols permit teacher to communicate with stu- 
dents individually and to listen to their re- 


Price for complete mobile laboratory set-up 
Manufactured by 
Educational Electronic Products Department, 
Meadow 


HICKS-ASHBY CO. 


“Complete School Service” 
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Kansas City 8, Mo. 
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Is 0 Really Zero??? 


by William A. Roberson 


Ritenour Senior High School 


IS SIXTEEN DIVIDED BY ZERO really 
zero? This solution often is stated 
as correct. There are many reasons 
why the result of this division gen- 
erally is termed zero However, 
none of them seems justifiable 

he most common reason given 
for division by zero resulting in 
zero is “That's. the way I was 
taught.” 

Anothe1 


too long to explain the actual valu 


reason is that t takes 


justified, because 


Phi cannot be 
are going to teach, we should 
time to teach properly 


[The answer to division by zero 


may vary from the elementary to 


college levels, but it never is zero 


For example, take the number 16 
and approach division by zero. If 


solution Is 


we divide 16 by 16, the 
one If we divide 16 by four, the 


lution is four If we divide 16 


one-tenth the quotient is 160 


we divide 16 by one-millionth, 
answer is nillion 
As the divisor becomes smalle1 


the solution or quotient becomes 


larger Therefore, it seems unlikely 


that the instant the divisor becomes 


7eTOo, the solution would drop to 


7eTo 

For another example, if a basket 
contains 10 apples, we could reach 
in and pull out two apples five 


times. Or we could pull out one 


apple 10 times This is a simplk 


way of division However. how 


many times can we reach into the 


basket and pull out no apples or 

ero apples? The answer, of course, 

is aS many times as you wish 
When we 


not know the answer, but it cer- 


divide by zero. we do 
tainly is not zero. Mathematicians 
say that as one divides by zero, the 
quotient approaches infinity 

No one actually can pinpoint a 
number and say it is the solution 
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when dividing by zero. This both- 


ers some people who say they can- 
not check the problem of division 
by zero with multiplication, because 
zero multiplied by any number still 
is zero. By this same argument, they 
cannot check division if the quo- 
tient 1S zero 

What is the solution to division 
by zero? At the elementary and 
secondary levels, it probably would 
be best to explain that no one 


knows the solution. It should be 
explained, also, that the solution is 
rather large, in fact larger than any 
number they might choose, but it is 
not zero 

What is the answer to this prob- 
em? Should we continue to teach 


a taise concept because it 18 easier 


or because we simply do not under- 
stand division by zero? Should we 
ypass the idea of division by zero 
and say “I’ve taught it that way 


and I'll 


Or should we 


continue to do 
swallow oul 


and ask someone to explain 


teaching division by zero in a 


ai manner, we allow children 


to gain a correct concept which 
they need not change if they decide 


] 


to study mathematics and science 


college 

It is unfortunate that the concept 
of division by zero still is being 
taught by the same method as when 
we knew no better. This is not an 
age when no one cares about edu- 
cation These are days when we 
should want to give our children the 
best education possible, free trom 
false concepts 

Many teachers teach the concept 
of division by zero, many more do 
not. However, we all must trv to 
give our children the best education 


that money can buy. and we must 


always strive for the truth 














Low Cost 
AUTO INSURANCE 


Sponsored by Your MSTA 


Extra savings 

Extra protection 
Extra special 
values for teachers 


SEND FOR RATE QUOTATION 
TTT TT TTT 


Horace Mann Mutual Ins. Co. 
c/o Missouri State 
Teachers Association 
Columbia, Missouri 


Make Year 


Cyl Model 
(Savoy, Bel Air, Custom) 


Body Type 


(2 Dr., Hardtop) 


Any Male drivers under 21? 
Over 65? Any physical im- 


pairments? 

What percent do male drivers 
under 21 use auto? 

Do you or your spouse use car in 
occupation other than to and from 
work? Married ? 
Involved in serious accident in last 
five years? Has auto in- 
surance ever been cancelled or re- 
fused you or any of your house- 


hold? 
Name 
School 


Home address 


Current M.S.T.A. member 
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PARENTS-TEACHERS 
HOLD CONFERENCE SERIES 
AT POPLAR BLUFF 


Believing that children make better 
academi physical, social and emo- 
tional progress if there is open and di- 
communication between the 
and school, teachers in Poplar 
Bluff elementary schools hold sched- 
led conferences with parents 
throughout the school year 

Vencil W. Wilson, elementary su- 
pervi reports that elementary 
principals, Portia MHalferty, Opal 
Scott, Grace Steward, Zelma Heath, 
Nelle Duff, Gladys Green and C. E 
Coursey, felt that a report card was 
only one of the ways to inform par- 
ents of their children’s progress 

The first parent-teacher conference 
is scheduled in conjunction with 
American Education Week. It allows 
the teacher to become acquainted 
with the child’s parents and to find 
answers to questions that may have 


rect 


home 


sor, 


arisen 
On Friday of the nineteenth week 
of school, parents come for the second 
conference after having had an op- 
inity to study their child's re- 
port card. This meeting serves as a 
follow-up t discuss the  pupil’s 
weaknesses 


ty 
port 


strengths and 

The 
end of 
tive session at 


suggest summer 


third conference, held near the 
school year, is an evalua- 
which the teacher may 
activities through 


the 


deficien- 
knowl- 


remedy 
areas of 


which the child may 
cies or supplement 


edge 


SCHOOL PROGRESS REPORT: 
AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


By Presidential Proclamation, Nov. 
5-11, 1961 is designated American Ed- 
ucation Week. More than 30 million 
parents are expected to visit schools 
throughout the nation in observance 
of this year’s theme, “Your Schools 
Time for a Progress Report.”’ 

A packet of materials to 
Education Week includes a 
handbook for speakers, posters, 
phlets, samples of a place mat, dinner 
napkin, tea napkin, mailing flyer and 
lapel tag and folders telling about 
other available materials. 

Teachers may order this 
from the National Education 
ciation, American Education Week 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. Cost, $1.50 


promote 
36-page 
pam- 


packet 
Asso- 


S & C ARTICLE REPRINTED 


An article entitled “The Excellent 
Teacher” published in the March 1961 
issue of School & Community and 
written by Harold Moses of Hazel- 
wood, Mo., has been reprinted in the 
September 1961 issue of Salary Devel- 
opments. 

Salary Developments is a publica- 
tion of the National Education Asso- 
ciation 


CIVIL DEFENSE MATERIALS 
AVAILABLE FOR SCHOOLS 


The Office 
Mobilization 
publications which 


teaching aids. 


A new 
series is 


title 
“Civil Defense 


in 


of Civil and Defense 
(OCDM) 


prepares many 


are 


the 


valuable as 


OCDM film 
in Schools.’ 


The film and bulletins are all avail- 
charge from 


able 

state 
the OCDM 
Denver, 


INSTRUCTOR'S GUIDE 

TO RADIATION HAZARDS 
IN FIRE FIGHTING 
amounts of 
the 
the 


the 

unit 
tains 
men as well 


ernment 


or 


Small 
the atmosphere all 
amounts 


large 


“Peacetime 
Service 


Fire 


without 
Civil 


Defense 
Regional 
Colorado 


Offices 


radiation 
time, 


and high 
trations which people must be trained 
to combat 


Radiation 


instructor's 


Copies 
perintendent of Docur 
Printing 
Price, 35 


D.C 


valuable 


is 


an 


guide 
information 
as trained fire 
available 
nents, U 
Washington 


Office 


cents 


GUIDE FOR PARENTS 


OF GIFTED CHILDREN 


Hints 


ed 
“Your 
vised to 


in a 


for 


PTA 
Gifted Child 
teach 


recognizing 
aging the creative child 


their 


pamphlet 


Hazards 


local or 
or from 
Headquarters, 


are in 


but it is 
concen- 


in 


orientation 


which 
for 
fighters 

the Su- 
S 


from 


and 


for 


con- 
lay- 


Gov- 


encour- 
re highlight- 
parents, 


Parents are ad- 


children to value 
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intellectual achievements and also to ADULT EDUCATION the mind, it is gently absorbed 
provide them with opportunities for CONFERENCE OCT. 5-6 through the human touch that never 
play and relaxation The Missouri Adult Education As- fails 
Copies of the pamphlet may be ob- sociation will meet Oct. 5 and 6 at To see them as God's perfect chil- 
tained from the National Congress of the University of Kansas City to dis- dren is a good start. They all have 
Parents and Teachers, 700 North cuss “Adult Education Toward Max- shortcomings in looks, dress or knowl- 
Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. Price, 30 imum Potential.’ edge which good teachers see but 
Speakers are: Dr. Carleton Scofield, ignore for the great task ahead. The 
Acting Chancellor, University of Kan- work at hand is to start with the 
sas City; Dr. Robert Blakely, Dean talents. Shortcomings are with all of 
of Extension, University of Iowa; Dr. us, and only when other interests take 
C. B. Ratchford, Dean of Extension, our attention are they pushed into 
University of Missouri; Dr. Irving the background 
Chillicothe, Mo Levitas, Director of Adult Service A real teacher gets delight and joy 
March 3, 1961 . : . , . : : ~ 
, ~ Community Center. Kansas City; Dr from watching children grow and 
Missouri state Teachers Assn A. A. Liveright, Director, Liberal Ed- change from year to year with 
Group Accident, Sickness ucation Center, Chicago; Dr. Norman marked improvement. A teacher sees 
Insurance Royall, Professor of Mathematics and mistakes corrected with new at- 
I am greatly pleased with the Physical Science, University of Kan- tempts. A teacher rejoices in a child's 
excellent service received recently sas City; and Dr. Earnest Branden- attainments for he had a hand in 
from the Continental Casualty burg, Dean, Washington University them. The teacher’s helping and guid- 
Company regarding my claim for y hand avs ready 
hospitalization January 8-February | YOU'VEGOTTO LIKE CHILDREN =" hand is always ready 
4, 1961. They met all obligations It disturbs me to hear a teacher 
promptly and in full say his children are little demons 
This experience is indeed grati- After all, perhaps the teacher was 
fying but not surprising to me once considered the same 
Sixteen years ago when I was hos It has been said, “Our real pur- 
pitalized, after an injury, they gave pose in life is to help another.” In 
the same excellent service teaching, the real purpose is to help 
Is it any wonder that, now since the child 
I am retired, I hold two policies You've got to like them before you 
with the company, the Retired start with teaching projects. It has 
Teachers Certificate for Group In- been said that they know who likes 
surance, and their 65-Plus Policy? them. If real love for children is 
Zest wishes to them for their in the heart, the teacher conveys the It follows that you've got to like 
continued success subject matter with the greatest of children. Remember, “No man stands 
Yours truly ease. This kind of relationship makes so tall as when he stoops to help a 


E. MARIE JOHNSON the transfer of knowledge more nat- child.” 
ral. Instead of its being pounded into —by C. F. Bevans, Kansas City 


cents 





You may be interested to know: 
505% Locust Street 


With the teacher's help nature is 
taking its course. So a teacher must 
like children, look over the distaste- 
ful manners, see the good in them 
and work for their improvement 

The children’s children make the 
continuous march of the human race 
Each generation runs the same 
course. It is the children who make 
the future men and women of a na- 
tion. Each nation is concerned about 
the strength of its youth 














make science teaching easy with 


SCIENCE KIT 


Teachers all over the country have discovered how SCIENCE KIT simplifies 
teaching elementary science, eliminates hurried searches for ¥ proper equipment 
and supplies. The original and most widely accepted _—- 
portable laboratory, SCIENCE KIT contains over 80 

of professional quality apparatus and manuals 
which will correlate with any text. Every- : = - 
thing that’s needed for successful a Sata”  emney 
visual science teaching. 








4 rn 
save 
time, 
money, 
effort ! 





SCIENCE KIT LAB the stondor 
of excellence — $279.00 


Over , , yd f T 
150,000 , : - , 
In Use ! a Wie 











Recommended by 32 State Depts. of Education, 
? 
— and Couns Ho we Set"A” —79 pi of the & quolity 
School , OPP epparotus — ideal for elementary schools — $45 50 


teaching ids, etc ) sot “O" — 156 phsemeet ous 
Most Available asder NDEA — Title 11! ally for peat g eS awd . ae eepedi- 


@ Current Price Catalogs Available 


Serving Edvcators SCIENCE KIT, Inc. [scntwurwa-f 


ity table at a lower price 


BOX 69 * TONAWANDA, N. Y. $196.00 
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FULTON SUMMER SESSION 
AIDS CHILDREN’S READING 

The children who attended the 
third annual summer session at Ful- 
ton elementary schools gained in 
reading ability from a month to a 
year’s growth, concluded school of- 
ficials at the close of the eight-week 
program 

Employing the Individualized Read- 
ing Program recommended by the 
NEA, Celesta Cannell, elementary su- 
pervisor, taught two sessions daily 
The first group was for grades four 
through six and the second for grades 
one through three 


NEWS COVERAGE VALUABLE 
TO KANSAS CITY SCHOOLS 


Coverage of school news in Kansas 
City filled 145,472 column inches in 
the local press, according to an an 
nual summary by the Kansas City 
Public Schools Office of Public Infor- 
mation. Dr. H. Bailey Gardner, direc- 
tor, estimated public relations value 
at nearly $1.5 million. Three weekly 
15-minute radio programs (156 pro- 
grams a year), 10 interviews and 
three programs on television included 
in the summary had an estimated 
commercial value of $15,117 








grades one through eight 


Fifty new titles will 
grades nine through 


high school, $145.51; 


$430.40 


New Titles Popular 


Every day schools are giving a vote of confidence 
to the Missouri State Teachers Association Reading Circle 
Committee's selection of 177 new copyright books and 
the importance of keeping the school library growing 


Shelbyville, Couch R-1, Willow Springs R-4, Thayer 
R-2, Dixon R-1 and Kirksville schools have ordered all 


three sets of recommended books 


In addition, Northwestern R-1 
selections for kindergarten children and the 120 titles for 
Bernie R-13 and Palmyra R-1 
also ordered the elementary set 


be available for students in 
Lilbourn R-4, Sheridan R-2 
and North Andrew (Rosendale) R-6 high schools. 


12 at 


Costs of the Reading Circle recommended sets are 
elementary, $269.67; and kinder- 
garten, $15.22. Time, postage and clerical work can be 
saved by mailing one order for all 177 books priced at 
The Missouri State Teachers Association con- 
tinues to pay postage on all these book orders 


FREE CATALOGS CF ALL TITLES ARE AVAILABLE 


Reading Circle 
Missouri State Teachers Association 


Columbia, Missouri 





ordered the seven new 
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You and Your Food, by Ruth B 
White Prentice Hall, Ine Engle- 
vood Cliffs, N.J.) 1961, 466 pp., $5.32 

Chemistry for the Space Age, by 
Dr. Dan Q. Posin, ‘J. B. Lippincott 
Co 333 West Lake St Chicago 6 
Ill.) 1961, 680 

Physics for the Space Age, by Rich 
ird W. Schulz and Robert T. Lage- 
mann, (J. B. Lippincott Co., 333 West 
Lake St., Chicago 6, Ill.) 1961, 465 
pp., $5.60. Also available, companion 
Experiments and Exer- 
cises in Physics. 

Philosophy of Education, by Robert 
Ulich American Book C¢ 55 Fifth 
Ave., New York 3, N.Y 1961, 286 
pp $5.00 

Methods and Materials for Sec- 
ondary School Physical Education, by 
Charles A. Bucher, Constance Koenig 
Milton Barnhard, (The C. V. Mosby 
Co., 3207 Washington Blvd., St. Louis 
3, Mo 1961, 387 pp 

Health for Life, by J. Roswell Gal- 
lagher, I. H. Goldberger and Grace T 
HaHock, (Ginn and Co., §tatler Build- 
ing, Boston 17, Mass.) 1961, 568 pp 
$5.20 

How to Increase Reading Ability, 
by Albert J Harris Longmans, 
Green & Co., In 119 West 40th St., 
New York 18, N.Y.) 1961, 624 pp 
$6.00 

Algebra, First Course, second edi- 
tion, by John R. Mayor and Marie S 
Wilcox Prentice-Hall, In¢ Engle- 
vood Cliffs, N.J.) 1961, 440 pp., $4.24 

Algebra, Seecond Course, second 
edition, by John R. Mayor and Marie 
S. Wilcox, (Prentice-Hall, Inc., Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.) 1961, 501 pp., $4.36 

Activities in Earth Science, by 
Namowitz, (D. Van Nosirand Co 
Inc 120 Alexander St Princeton 
N.J.) 1961, 180 pp., $2.20. (A labora- 
tory manual to accompany “Earth 
Science, The World We Live In 

Be a Better Reader, Book VI, by 
Nila Banton Smith Prentice-Hall 
In¢ Englewood Cliffs, N.J.) 1961 
208 pp $2.04 

Echoes of Africa in Folk Songs of 
the Americas, by Beatrice Landeck 
David McKay Co., Inc., 119 W. 40th 
St., New York 18, N.Y.) 1961, 184 pp 
$5.95 

Reading Instruction in the Secon- 
dary School, by Henry A. Bamman 
Ursula Hogan and Charles E 
Green & Co., Inc 119 
York 18, N.Y 


pp $5.40 


Wwol kbook 


$6.50 


Greene 
(Longmans 
West 40th Street, New 
1961, 266 pp., $4.25 
Helping Children Reach Their Po- 
tential, by Gladys Gardner Jenkins 
Scott, Foresman and Co., 433 East 
Erie, Chicago 11, Ill. 1961, 200 pp 
Health Principles and _ Practice, 
third edition, by C. L. Anderson and 
C. V. Langton, (The C. V. Mosby Co 
3207 Washington Blvd., St 
Mo.) 1961, 430 pp., $5.75 
Democracy and Education, by John 
Dewey, (Macmillan Paperbacks; The 
Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Avenue, New 


Louis 3, 
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fork 11, N.Y.) 1961, 378 pp., $2.45 
The Jim Forest Readers: Jim For- 
Ranger Dor Jim Forest and 
F’ t and the Mys- 
. ind Dead 
d the Flood 
Wolf Gulch 
beau Harr 
609 Mission 
Also avail- 


ind practice 


The Deep-Sea Adventure Series: 
Hunt Treasure Under the 

irine Rescue The Pearl 

n ir Action by 

l 1 S. Briscoe 

Coleman Frank M 
(Harr-Wagner Publishing 

609 Mission St., San Francisco 


Manual also avail- 


Reading for Pleasure—Top Flight, 
by Frances T Humphreville and 
neces S. Fitzgerald Scott, Fo 

I and Ce 433 E. Erie St 
g 11, Il 1961, 320 pages 
Reading and the Psychology of Per- 
ception, by Hunter Diack, Philosophi- 
al Library, In 15 East 40th St 
New York 16, N. Y., 1960, 155 pages, 
$6.00 
Homestudy Course for Civil Service 
Jobs, by David R. Turner, Arco Pub 
hshing Co., Inc‘, 480 Lexington Ave 
New York 17, N. Y., 1960. 286 pages 
$4.95 
Mathematics for Junior High, by 
Anne S. Peskin, Youth Education Sys- 
tems, Inc 6 Railroad Way, Larch- 
nont, N. Y., 1960, 128 pages, $1.50 
Social Studies for Junior High, by 
Leonard S. Bennett, Youth Education 
Systems, Inc., 6 Railroad Way, Larch- 
ont, New York, 1960, 112 pages 
$1.50 
Trail Blazers of American History, 
by Miriam E. Mason and William H 
‘artwright rin! and Company 
17, Mass., 336 


Science Is Fun and Science Is 
Learning, by William L. Beauchamp 
and Science Is Exploring by William 
lL.. Beauchamp and Helen J. Challand 
Scott, Foresman nd Co 433 E 
Erie, Chicago 11, Il., 1961, $2.20, $2.44 
and $2.68 respectively. Teacher's edi- 
tion also available 

American History, by Avery O 
Craven and Walter Johnson, Ginn and 
Company, 205 West Wacker Drive 
Chicago 6, Illinois, 1961, 744 pp., $5.68 

The Physical Sciences, Second Re 
vised Edition, by George S. Eby 
Charles L. Waugh, Herbert E. Welch 
and Burdette H. Buckingham, Ginn 
and Company, 205 W. Wacker Drive 
Chicago 6, Mlinois. 546 pages, $5.28 

The Teaching of Speaking and 
Listening in the Elementary School 
by Wilbert Pronovost Longmans 
Green & Ci In 119 West 40t! 
St., New York 18, N. Y. 338 pages 
$4.50 

On Their Own in Reading, revised 
by William S. Gray (Scott, Foresman 
and Co., 433 E. Erie Street, Chicago 
11, Ill.) 1960, 248 pages 
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How big is the world? 


= 
7 


Oo“ ‘ 
BP Supplementary Readers 
‘y help them develop reading 
, skills as they explore the whole, 
wide world . . . from the life of 
the popular Buttons family 
to the exciting exploits of 
Cowboy Sam and Dan Frontier. 
These high interest readers 
support your basic program, help 
you achieve important objectives. 


PN _. Over 100 titles, for 
. * grades 1 through 8, comprise a 
al world of reading. 


on 


- ' Me, 


~ 


Sead today for catalog alficlassificat art 


» 


> 

Bene < 2SS 

1900 N. Narragansett Ave., Chicago 89, Iillinoi 
Publishing Division of Beckley-Cardy 


Your Representative. Wayne Moynihan 








THE STEPHENS MOTEL STEPHENS HOLIDAY MOTEL 
Highways 40 & 63 N. 711 E. Highway 40 
Columbia, Missouri Columbia, Missouri 
Phone: GI 2-3191 Phone: GI 2-3125 


————————, FIRST 
| THE BEST Guns KILLIN 
a & be (yy \ 
os e/ 


SOTES 


CLASS 


Place your reservation now for convenient, quiet and attractive accom 
modations while attending the annual Counselors Conference, October 
8-10, and the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development 
Workshop, October 19-20 


| would like one room for one person @ $6.50 
| would like one room with twin beds for two persons @ $9.00 


1 would like 


PLEASE WRITE US FOR GROUP RATES 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 























PERMANENT 
and CUMULATIVE 
RECORDS FORMS 


Model offers the State Approved 
Cumulative Record forms for Ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 
Form 99 (grades 1-8) and form 
99-A (grades 1-6) are printed on 
heavy white bristol board, size 
814x11". Form 101 for grades 7 
thru 12 is a folder type of record 
on heavy white bristol, tab-cut in 
three positions similar to a file 
folder 


Forms 207 and 207S, exclusively 
published by Model, contain perma- 
nent records for grades 1 thru 12 
and are both of the folder type. 
Form 207 is on heavy white bristol 
while form 207S is on heavy buff 
ledger stock, punched for ring or 
post binder 


Samples upon request 


Model Publishing and 
School Supply Co. 


1602-08 Hodiamont Ave. 
St. Louis 12, Mo. 


Member of National School Supply 
and Equipment Association. 








PAV LOY 


YORK BOOKS 





MUSIC 
READING 
CIVICS 
HISTORY 
HEALTH 
SCIENCE 
LANGUAGE 
GEOGRAPHY 
MATHEMATICS 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORP 


OKLAHOMA — CHATTAN 7 A 
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SALARIES 


(Continued from page 16) 


we ask you not to mention this fact 
to anyone else.” 

That is the way the experiment 
started. Monday morning we began 
to see results. 

“Have you seen Jan’s new car?” 
was the question asked in the halls 
and teachers’ lounge. Jan was our 
art instructor. The new car, a fire- 
engine-red sports model, caused com- 
ment everywhere in our town. 

Before Jan got the new car he sel- 
dom left the building before 5 p.m. 
He said it was easier to grade art 
work at school than to take it home. 
Now he took every opportunity to 
enjoy the new car. At 4:15 each day 
he was on his way. 

We were pleased when this nega- 
tive effect seemed to be offset by 
Helen’s request. She wanted to order 
some books through the office to 
take advantage of the educational 
discount. These were professional 
books; one was a new text on tech- 
niques in her major. 

During the spring semester, Bob’s 
request for a year’s leave of absence 
caused some stir. It seems there was 
no written policy for this; no one 
had ever asked before! It took board 
action, but the request was granted. 
Bob “came into some money”, so he 
said, and wanted to finish up the 
masters. 

It seemed something of a paradox 
when the physical education teacher 
bought a new electric organ and the 
music teacher added a drill press to 
his home workshop. More puzzling, 
however, was what seemed to be a 
basic personality change on the part 
of our two oldest faculty members. 

During my three years at King’s 
Hill junior high, I had come to ad- 
mire and respect the ability of Mrs. 
Hill and her relationship to her 
classes. She always had a sparkle 
which said, “History is an exciting 
adventure.” 

She suddenly became withdrawn, 
and antagonistic. 
Our final explanation was that this 


suspicious even 
salary increase meant they planned 
to get rid of her. She was sure that 
she would be fired at the end of the 
school 


current year. 


The other radical change seemed 
the antithesis of the first. Miss Krey’s 
math classes were business and all 
the same; they were as dry as she 
was. Then almost overnight, really 
over a weekend, the cocoon burst. 
A shopping trip to St. Louis, a new 
coiffure and three days later laugh- 
ter was heard coming from her class- 
room. During the spring semester 
she learned to run the movie projec- 
tor and booked the audio-visual 
room four times. 

We observed many changes during 
the year—some good, some question- 
able. When we met to write our 
evaluation of the study, the achieve- 
ment tests showed no significant dif- 
ference over the norms from other 
years. The results of other observa- 
tions did not seem to form any clear- 
ly definable pattern. 

In fact, it seemed the time to play 
the theme of most educationa: re- 
search: “On the basis of present evi- 
dence, it seems that increase in sal- 
ary has no significant effect upon 
teaching and/or learning, however, 
before definite conclusions can be 
drawn, further research in this area 
is needed.” 

“Gentlemen,” I said, “can you 
honestly say this? What about Bill, 
who will get his masters next year, 
and Miss Krey? When she showed 
that movie on bridge construction, 
I had 25 requests for information on 
engineering.” 

“It seems to me,” I continued, 
“that you have missed the whole 
point. Any increase in pay will not 
necessarily have an immediate effect 
on teaching competency, and _ its 
long-term effect can only be guessed. 
The formula would be something 
like this: Increased compensation 
equals higher status equals better re- 
cruits equals increased compensa- 
tion equals higher status equals bet- 
ter recruits; and so on ad infinitum.” 

“Who can say .. . ‘A fire drill? 
A fire?’ No just the alarm. Wow, 
what a dream! Too much TV,” I 
thought, as I became conscious of 
another school day and staggered to- 
ward the shower . . . “But it might 
have happened, I wonder, would I 
be a better teacher if my salary were 
doubled today?” 
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AIR TIME 


Continued from page 15 
On the Au 


The station will want you to 
sound and look your best. For radio 
you will receive instructions as to the 
proper distance from the micro- 
phone, how to handle your copy or 
script noiselessly and ways to avoid 
extraneous noise Suc h as removing 
dangling bracelets 
For television your personal ap- 
pearance will be of vital importance 
to the success of your presentation 


Wear 


medium 


dresses of soft, 
Avoid 


patterns and 


Suits or 

colors or pastels 
sharply contrasting 
colors Jewelry should be simple and 


incluttered. Do not worry about 
rlasses. If your eyes are used to glas- 
they will react unnaturally if 


trv to appeal without them 
studio crew will arrange light- 


ing to avoid anv glare 


Your Own Public Relations 

A good starting point is to arrange 
with your local radio or television 
Station to provide a speaker for a 
meeting of your group 

Such cross-communication can be 
beneficial both ways in that mem- 
bers of your organization will learn 
details about the broadcasting in- 
dustry, and the station will gain 
first-hand knowledge of your or- 
ganization 

If the station gives you free time 
to advertise your cause, don’t sur- 
prise the owner by having him open 
lis newspaper to find that you 
bought a half page. If you do, the 


next surprise may be your own when 


you seek free broadcast time again 


A Word of Thanks 

After your presentation has been 
made. you sho ild send letters ol 
thanks to station personnel in ap- 
preciation of the help they have 
given you 

Also, let the station know of any 
reactions you receive. The station is 
vitally interested in the response to 
your program 

Such expressions strengthen rela- 
tionships and enhance your chances 
of getting public service time in the 
future 
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Copies of “If You Want Air Time”, 
a handbook for publicity chairmen 
prepared by the National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters, are available 
from local radio and television sta 


DEATHS 


AAAAAA 


EUGENIE BROWN, 88, died Aug 
12 at Iberia. She had taught at Crock- 
er, Richland and the Iberia Academy. 





RALPH E. BUTCHER, 79, who 
taught for 22 years in St. Louis 
schools, retired since 1951, died Au- 
gust 18 

HELEN VIRGINIA GUY, who 
taught 35 years in Rock Creek dis- 
trict and Kansas City, died Aug. 16 


JUSTINE ANN HINTERS, who 
taught for 34 years in Kansas City 
schools, died July 25. 


W. EVERETT MEALS, 68, died 
August 15 after suffering a stroke 
He was an instructor of social stu- 
dies and English in the Moberly jun- 
ior high school 


BESS McCRUDDEN, a long-time 
teacher in Kansas City schools, died 


Aug. 17. She had been a member cf 
the Speech Correction staff since 
1943 


ELMER A. McKAY, 80, who taught 
at Hickman high school in Columbia 
for 29 years, died Aug. 26. For many 
years he was in charge of Hickman’'s 
cooperative and adult education pro- 
grams. He retired in 1952 


JEWELL WATSON, 69 who 
taught more than 50 years in the 
Walnut Grove locality and in Gilles- 
pie, Ill., died Aug. 4 in Springfield 








Official State Flag 


Beautiful Missouri flags are 
available for your school. Dis- 
play them in your auditorium, 
in parades and for special oc- 
casions. 


$14.00 
$29.00 
$40.00 


Cotton 
Taffeta 
Nylon 


All are 3'x 5 


Send orders to: 


Missouri State 
Teachers Association 


Columbia, Missouri 








WTEC amvoliog SeLeiio MP lel o)ilet-liels 
a test scoring machine! 


LDP Answer Master 


Forms M and N 


purposes. 


ferences. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 





Stanford Achievement Test 


LDP Answer Masters overprint correct responses on 
Stanford LDP Answer Sheets. 

This convenient, economical approach— 
e increases speed and accuracy of hand scoring. 


e facilitates the use of Stanford Test results for instructional 
e furnishes a splendid worksheet for pupil and parent con- 


35 LDP Answer Sheets, LDP Answer Master Stencil, Supple- 
mentary Directions for Administering, Class Record. Price 
$1.30 per pkg. Acetate overlay keys—$.50 each. 


— 
ves | Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc. 


ATLANTA 


the new approach to 
achievement testing 
for grades 3-9 


DALLAS BURLINGAME 














VISUAL AID POSTER SETS 
12 selections include Health, Nursery 
Rhymes, Birds, Indians, Animals, etc. 
Each set 1 
ROBERT S. SMALL 
Book & Magazine Agency 
Box 138, Sovth Greenfield, Mo. 














— AUTHORS WANTED 
BY N. Y. PUBLISHER 


seeks book-length manuscripts 
non-fiction, poetry, scholarly 
New authors welcomed 
Vantage Press, 120 


Leading publishe 

fa pes: fiction 

is works 

Send for free booklet ST-2 
1 St New Y k 1 


nd relig 








Handbook of Remedial Reading Ma- 
terial, 45 RPM Multiplication Drill 
Record, 45 RPM Reading Record— 
$1.00 each. 


Complete catalogue of instructional 
materials upon request 
Practical Aids Company 
Estacada, Oregon 








Everything for the Stage 
Curtains, Tracks, Rigging, 
Stage Lighting 
Auditorium Window Draperies 
GREAT WESTERN 
STAGE EQUIPMENT CO. 


1324 Grand, Kansas City 6, Mo. 











FREE FILM 


For Clubs, P.T.A.., 


Lay and C.T.A Meetings 


Civil 


Time for Talent 
Who is Pete 
Watch Out for Ollie 
Can America Afford Better Schools 
Right . 
Teach 
Out 
Chance 
ion Sixteen 
Desk for Billie 
State, A People and 
Mike Makes His Mark 
. P 


edor to 


Their Schools 


ols March On 
» Stay In 
Will Teach Your Child 
Education for Democracy 
The Sixth Chair 
What Greater Gift 
Pop Rings the Bell 
New Tools for Learning 
The Schoo! and the Community 
Secret of Freedom 
How Good Are Our Schools” 
Dr. Conant 


The 


Reports 


For Meetings 
No Teacher Alone 
The Drop Out 
M.S.T.A. At Work 
Bunker Hill Resort 


Professional 


(Slides 
(Slides 


be used. Only cost is 
Write for list of edu 


programs 


Svecify date to 


for return postage 


cational recordings and radio 


Mo. State Teachers Assn. 


Missouri 


Columbia 
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UNGRADED PRIMARY 


(Continued from page 22) 
Although the discourages 
wide spreads in stages of progress in 


plan 


one classroom, a teacher may 
levels. A 


child may change from one room to 


any 
have children in several 
another during the school year if the 
teacher and principal agree that he 
will benefit by working with another 
group on his level. 

The children are not made aware 
No 
them as the pupils go from one level 


of levels mention is made of 
to another, except to explain the 
plan if the curious ones ask ques- 
tions. 

learn 


the children 


more effectively and are better pre- 


Teachers feel 


pared for the fourth grade upon 

completing the primary unit. 
Other advantages observed by the 

teachers and administration are: 

1) Fewer children experience 
failure and frustration due to being 
forced to work on a level where they 
cannot succeed. 

2) Children 


repeat first, second or third 


are not made to 
grade, 
but merely begin in September where 
they stopped in May. 

3) Children who are able to pro- 
gress more rapidly than others are 
not required to slow down and devel- 
op poor study habits. 


4) More 


learning children 


immature and slower 


work in smaller 
groups so they can receive more indi- 
vidual teacher attention. 

5) Increased individual consider- 
ation is given to the specific needs of 
each child and a greater effort is 
made to meet his needs. 

6) The sequence of learning ex- 
periences is more consecutive and 
continuous, and better provisions are 
made for lags and spurts which nor- 
mally accompany a child’s develop- 
ment 

7) Improved instruction results 
n most groups because of the nar- 
rower range of achievement levels in 
each room 

8) More careful teacher evalua- 
tion of pupils is required 

9) Teachers learn how to teach 
the child on his level rather than at- 
tempting to make him conform to 


the grade standard. 


(10 and 


capabilities of teachers are utilized 


Individual capacities 


better. 
With the 
Blue Springs the problem of a suit- 


ungraded primary at 
able system of reporting pupil prog- 
ress arose. 

A study group considered these 
questions: Should marks on report 
cards be on a purely competitive 
basis or should the capacities of each 
child be taken into account? Should 
marks be based on achievement 
levels or on progress? How can par- 
ents be best informed if their chil- 
dren are learning at a slow, average 
or fast rate? 

It was decided to abolish report 
cards, in which letter symbols were 
used, in favor of a parent-teacher 
conference method of reporting. 

Two parent-teacher conferences 
are scheduled, following the first and 
second quarters of the school year re- 
spectively, and the teacher or parent 
may ask for a conference after the 
third quarter. Written reports, in- 
cluding the child’s room and teach- 
for the school 


year, are sent to parents at the close 


er assignment next 


of school 


Teachers keep individual pupil 
files containing samples of work, test 
results and notes concerning a child’s 
weaknesses, attendance 


The 


these 


strengths, 


and attitudes parents and 


together and 


Parents 


teacher study 
keep a check list of them 
respond well to the conference ; more 
than 96 per cent participated the 
first year. 

The 


coupled with parent-teacher confer- 


ungraded primary system, 


ence reporting, seems to have value 


for all pupils in the school—fast, 


average and slow 


FOOD ADDITIVES 


Technical information is presented 
in popular, readable language in 
“Food Additives: What They Are 
How They Are Used.” This basic ref- 
erence book for the health and science 
fields defines and discusses such sub- 
stances as nutrient supplements, 
leavenings, mold inhibitors, emulsi- 
fiers, flavors and spices 

Federal regulations relating to food 
additives are also included in this 
book which is available without cost 
from Manufacturing Chemists’ Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 1825 Connecticut Ave., 
N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 
OMMUNITY 
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FORMER TRUANTS 


Continued from page 12 


educational problems which had 
kept them from doing good work at 
school. Soon these boys were present- 
ing assemblies on safe gun handling, 
conservation and safety 

[It was not long until other stu- 
dents asked to join and were admit- 
ted to the club. Because of its out- 
standing Service, the club has become 
southwest 


well-known throughout 


Missouri 
Che members have conducted two 
outstanding Arbor Day programs and 
have planted more than 30,000 
and trees as well as set up 
yame reserves in the school districts 
where wild game can be fed during 


the wintel! 


[The members now are working 
counselor. Mr Neely. 


Springfield Park Director Jim Ewing 


with their 
and the personnel director for the 
Springfield public schools, Dr. D. ¢ 

er, to establish a wildlife park 


> 


\itter Springs 


In addition, they have completed 
a bird survey. identified all of the 
different types of trees in the wood- 
ed park area, laid out trails and have 
drawn maps for the construction of 
the park Although these boys failed 
n civics, they are proving that they 


really know what civics means 


During the second semester of last 


school year, one of the members 


taught the others the art of hide 


tanning 


An important step toward a suc- 
cessful life is the establishment of 
lefinite goals for each of the boys 
Today they know where they are go- 
ing and are making an effort to 
reach their goals. Several of them in- 
tend to go into conservation or for- 
estry work. Two already work in re- 


| ited iobs 


This guidance program has been 


successful because the counselor 
learned what the boys were interest- 
ed in doing and took a sincere inter- 
est in them and thei work. Each in- 
dividual has had a chance to take a 
place in society where he could feel 
something 


important by doing 


worthwhile 


OcToBER 1961 


Although the boys do not receive 
school credit for their conservation 
work, they are developing healthy at- 
titudes and establishing goals which 
will reward them the rest of their 


lives 


MR. BROWN 


Continued from page 13) 


employ a little simple audience psy- 
chology. If we wish to give more 


effective introductions, we should 


analyze the audience, the speaker 
and the occasion. We must gain the 
attention of the audience so that we 
can focus that attention upon the 
speaker, and we must motivate the 
listeners to want to hear our speak- 
er. Doing so will set the stage for 


him and will help him succeed 


ELEMENTARY 


Continued from page 23) 
7. Unnecessary Burdens of Non- 
Activities: 
teachers still are plagued with col- 


Teaching Too many 


lecting lunch money, keeping at- 
tendance records, administering first 
aid and supervising lunchrooms and 
playgrounds 

There may be a lack of realization 
that the problem exists, but those 
who are responsible too often do lit- 
tle about it because they are short 
of necessary funds, do not know 
what to do, or do not believe that 


The edu- 


cation of pupils in those districts 


any such problem exists 


where the leaders fail to take action 
will continue to suffer until teachers 
are permitted to confine their activi- 
ties to the area for which they are 


trained and paid 


FUNCTIONAL SCHOOLS 
FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 


Early elementary education, for 
children from nursery school through 
grade three, presents special prob- 
lems in school planning. A U.S. Of- 
fice of Education survey of 343 pub- 
lic schools has revealed some of the 
needs of young children and the opin- 
ions and expectations of parents and 
teachers 

Copies of “Functional Schools for 
Young Children” are available from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S yovernment Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. Price, 65 cents. 





WANTED: 
Retired Teachers 


for Science—Biology—Chem- 
istry. One English and one 
Social] Science, High School or 
Junior College level. The 
school year of 1961-62 


Laurence C, Jones 


PINEY WOODS SCHOOL 
Piney Woods, Mississippi 


™ MENTALLY 
DISTURBED 
TEACHE DR. JOSEPH 


T. SHIPLEY 
SF Actual case studies of problem teachers and 


what should be done about them: sex offenders 
alcoholics, cheats, nervous incompetents, cal 
lous idlers, teachers who hate children and their 
own work. How to detect these dangers, protect 
the child, and treat the teacher fairly $5.00 
And another indispensable book 

Classroom Teachers’ Guide To Audio-Visual Material 
Estuer L. Beno & Fronence B. Fraeeposman $5.00 











Order today at 20 educational discount from 


CHILTON BOOKS, Chestnut & 56th, Phila. 39, Pa 


READY NOW—New Fourth Grade 
Text, EXPLORING REGIONS NEAR 


AND FAR 
FOLLETT | 


Harry Soper 
Box 61, 
Publishing Company P 


Columbia, Mo 
CPSP SCOT 


Your Book 
Published! 


if we think your monuscript hos unusual possibil 
ties we will offe you a straight royalty of 
reasonable subsidy basis Send manuscript for free 
editorial report or write for brochure TY 


PAGEANT PRESS. 10! Fifth Ave.. New York 3. N.Y 











Before you buy any books for 
your school library, write for our 
helpful free GRADED CATALOGS 
Lippincott Books for Children 
Elementary) and “Lippincott Books 
for High Schools'’— both with 
subject indexes 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Library Service Dept., Phila. 5, Pa 








NEW HANDICRAFT 
CATALOGUE AVAILABLE 
Improve your arts and crafts 
program by introducing inexpen 
sive creative craft projects. 
Send for a FREE catalogue today 


to 
THE HANDCRAFTERS 
8161 W. Brown St 
Waupun, Wis. 











RAISE MONEY _... 


Dignified 
No Investment — No Risk 


nformation write 


schoo! projects Easy 


For ‘no-obligation 
STM-1-Mason Candies, Box 549 
Mineola, Ll. |., N. Y 














Teachers have a responsibility to interpret to their 


JL 


public the beneficial results that accrue from having a 
person in every classroom with a minimum qualification 


EDITORIALL = 


Strengthening Our Profession 


MIssOURI HAS TAKEN one more big step toward profes- 
sionalization of its teachers. 

Since last July any new person under contract to 
teach in the public elementary and secondary schools of 
this state must have at least a baccalaureate degree. This 
has been the requirement for secondary teachers for 
many years. 

A degree teacher for each level has been advocated 
by the Delegate Assembly of the Missouri State Teachers 
Association since 1939. In recent years the delegates have 
approved resolutions advocating a minimum of five 
years of academic and professional education. 

The Interim Committee set up by the 1957 General 
Assembly to study the School Foundation Program 
helped set the stage for this advancement by recom- 
mending that after July 1, 1961, no state support would 
go to Missouti school districts on the teacher prepara- 
tion formula for those teachers employed with less than 
120 college semester hours. 

Subsequently, the State Department of Education 
under its statutory authority to set standards for certifi- 
cation announced that after July 1, 1961, all new teach- 
ers entering Missouri public schools must have at least 
the baccalaureate degree. 

Every member of the teaching profession should 
rally around this advance and contribute whatever is 
necessary to see that proper and adequate information 
of a public relations nature is available in every school 
district. 

We still have laymen and, we regret to say, a very 
few in our own group who may think this move is pre- 
mature. Some look at increased qualifications for teach- 
ers as being a move to restrict entrance into teaching 
for ulterior purposes rather than looking at it as being 
a move necessary to protect the child and the public 
from poor teaching. 
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of a baccalaureate degree. 

The move to advance Missouri education in this 
respect could come only when it was believed that there 
was sufficient understanding on the part of the profes- 
sion and the public to make such a step firm enough 
that it would not be abrogated by a subsequent legisla- 
ture. In recent years, bills have been introduced to limit 
certification requirements for teaching in the elementary 
field to a meager total of eight college hours. This is one 
of the reasons all teachers should back our State Depart- 
ment of Education in this progressive move. We believe 
the organized professional opinion will do just this. 

Missouri has done a phenomenal job in recent years 
of gradually increasing the requirements for teacher cer- 
tification and at the same time meeting the ever increas- 
ing need to supply more teachers for increased enroll- 
ments and to add personnel for newly created positions 
of counselors, librarians and others 

In May 1960 the State Department of Education 
announced sweeping changes in its certification require- 
ments, reducing by 2/3 the different kinds of certificates 
that would be issued. This simplification helps teachers 
and the public to understand better what is at best still 
a complicated procedure 

Another step forward in certification was made 
when Missouri became one of the early entrants into an 
agreement to issue teachers’ certificates to graduates of 
any nationally accredited teacher-education institution. 
These are students who complete teacher-education 
programs in the nation’s 343 institutions approved by 
the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Edu- 


cation. 


This national agency, active since 1954, sends a 
team of professional people to the campus of each insti- 
tution to evaluate its practices and programs in keeping 
with the highest standards. Missouri has 12 institutions 
that have been evaluated and accredited by NCATE. Re- 
evaluation of the institutions is made periodically. Na- 
tionwide the NcaTE has denied initial accreditation to 33 
institutions and reaccreditation to one. Another 33 in- 
stitutions have been provisionally accredited. The 1961 
schedule includes visits to 28 new institutions and 52 


revisits 


Teachers who earn their degrees in other states will 
not be penalized by having to take additional courses 
to qualify themselves in any of the 22 cooperating states 
NCATE approved institutions annually produce about 70 


per cent of the nation’s supply of new teachers. 


Some school districts are now employing only per- 
sonnel graduating from an NCATE approved school. This 
is another quality control feature to help insure better 
teachers for a better America. Now that a minimum of 
four years of academic and professional preparation is 
a requirement for a new Missouri teacher, we must reach 


for five 


SCHOO! AND COMMUNITY 
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abel . compatible with today’s low 


calorie menus. A pure, wholesome blending of natural food flavors, 
a regular size bottle of Coca-Cola contains no more calories than 
half a grapefruit. Coke contributes to good health by providing 
a pleasurable moment’s pause from the pace of a busy day. 
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tables l 
co-ordinated | 
for all SERIES 1600 
educational =. RECTANGULAR TABLE 


Adjustable legs 
needs aie ae tae ee « te 
Ala 0 available in 42” x 60 top size 


for homemaking classes 
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SERIES 1700 ROUND TABLE 


The all-purpose table for multi- 
purpose rooms! Top diameter, 48 


\. 


SERIES 1800 HALF-ROUND — SERIES 1900 TRAPEZOID 


AMERICAN DESK MANUFACTURING CO., TEMPLE, TEXAS 








BOWLUS SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


1015 North Broadway, Pittsburg, Kansas 














